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THE NEW SCHEME OF REDISTRIBUTION. 


HE Government has decided on reserving all the English 
T seats gained by disfranchisement for England, and the 
decision is one which is justified by reason, and will, in all 
probability, be supported by the House. It is exactly 
one of those cases in which wavering is terminated by 
the mere fact that the Ministry has made its decision. 
Much was to be said for not increasing the numbers of 
an assembly which is already unwieldy. Much was to 
be said against taking seats from England to give them 
to Scotland. The Government has decided that the evil 
of despoiling England is greater than the evil of increasing 
the numbers of the House, and as somebody must de- 
cide on a point which is at once very doubtful and 
not very important, this decision may be expected to be 
final. Forty-five seats have thus been at the disposal of 
the Ministry, and it has begun by giving twenty-five to 
counties and twenty to boroughs. ‘The result, so far as the 
counties go, is that twenty-five seats are taken from small 


boroughs and given to counties. The landed gentry are so. 


far gainers. The small boroughs were, as a rule, in the 
hands of landowners, but they were not always or exclusively 
so. The counties must be entirely and permanently in their 
hands. No one but a resident landowner, having sufficient 
position to make his candidature decorous, has any chance 
for a county. But the country will probably not lose 
by the change. As the counties selected to benefit by 
the measure are the most populous and thriving, and 
contain the greatest number of large towns, the mem- 
bers elected will belong to that class of county members 
who are most acted on by their constituencies, and who find 
it most n to view even questions directly touching the 
landed interest with some degree of breadth and liberality. 
It is true that Parliament and the nation will lose in some 
measure by the decrease of openings into Parliamentary life 
for men of moderate means, and of that kind of independence 
which some special knowledge or some special kind of 
eminence carries with it. Those most excellent people who have 
a competence and some ambition, and want to get into Parlia- 
ment to do real hard business there in a quiet unpretending 
way, will be much more completely shut out from Parliament 
henceforth than they are now. But this is inevitable if there 
is to be any redistribution at all. If large constituencies are 
substituted for small ones, the gentlemanly, highly-educated, 
enterprising man of modest means and no very pronounced 
opinions must be more and more excluded. Members for 
large constituencies must, as a rule, belong to one of three 
classes. They must be great proprietors and members of known 
families and territorial standing; or they must be men represent- 
ing a special interest—the rich manufacturer, or the most push- 
ing, energetic man of a big town; or they must be men who 
have strong opivions, and who will devote themselves to a poli- 
tical life. ‘There is no reason to suppose that men of vigorous 
political thought, men who will and can put themselves into 
harmony with large masses of men, and who have clear 
definite aims towards which they wish to guide or lead the 
public, will fail to obtain seats. But the accomplished quiet 
men who are moderate Liberals or moderate Conservatives, 
who see the many sides of political life, and who have too 
critical an intellect and too much respect for themselves to 
hold or advocate extreme opinions, will have to say farewell 
to the hopes they so often cherish of Parliamentary greatness. 
Let it once be assumed that this must be so, and that rich 
men, or men with some paramount claim in localities, or 
pushing, violent men, are alone likely to get in for large con- 
stituencies, then it is by no means undesirable that a consider- 
able number of the constituencies by which they are returned 
should be given to counties. The main thing is that the right 
countiesshould be chosen, and that the urban population in these 
counties should have a fair share in determining the election. 


It is not so very material which large landowner sits for a 
county, as that the man who is returned shall be responsible 
to a constituency which keeps him in check, and makes him 
constantly remember that he has something to do besides 
protecting game and getting compensation for cows. This 
result will be obtained in a fair degree, it may be hoped, if 
the Government proposal is adopted ; although it must be left 
to those acquainted intimately with the circumstances of each 
county to say whether, in any instance, there are objections 
which do not strike the casual! observer. 

Twenty seats are to be given to new boroughs, and mostl 
to large Northern towns. Torquay and Croydon, whic 
lately saw themselves in the list of intended constituencies, 
are now omitted, probably because the counties in which 
they are situated are to have an increased representation. 
Luton, of all curious places, is to have a member, and 
two new seats are to be given to London. Hackney is 
to be the new name of the half of the Tower Ham- 
lets which is to have a separate representation, and 
Mr. DisraELi anticipates and removes an objection by 
saying that the name of Hackney, although associated 
ordinarily with an idea of comic vulgarity, is really clas- 
sical, for it is mentioned in English poetry. Chelsea is 
to have the two other members allotted to the metropolis, 
and there can be no possible reason why it should not have 
them. We cannot allow London to be represented as fully 
as it ought to be, or we should have to recast the 
whole of our electoral system; but to give four seats out 
of twenty to the metropolis is surely not extravagant. A 
second member is to be given to Merthyr Tydvil, and the 
University of London is to have the member promised 
to it, although a curious suggestion has been made by Mr. 
Disrakti that it might be advisable to group with it the 
University of Durham. This would disgust London, without 
doing any good to Durham. The University of London has a 
distinct character and an acknowledged position. If it returned 
a member it would probably return a man of some eminence, 
who would represent a peculiar kind of intellectual training 
and be acquainted with a peculiar kind of intellectual wants. 
To couple Durham with London would be to introduce an 
element of a totally different character into the constituency, 
and would cast an air of ridicule over the representation of the 
London University. Gravesend still appears in the list. All the 
other seats gained by the adoption of Mr. Laixa’s amendment, 
or included in the original scheme of the Government, are to 
be given to great Northern towns. This will do something to 
redress the balance between the North and the South, although 
two or three of the South-western counties will still have an 
amount of representation which is far beyond their just 
claims. Still there will be at least twelve great Northern 
constituencies created or strengthened by the Bill, and 
the representatives of those towns will be men who 
ought at least to be able to do justice to the views 
and wishes of the class of artisans and skilled workmen 
which has hitherto had a much less share of political 
power than it deserved. There are still two or three great 
towns in the North which ought to have members, and are 
anxious to have them, and it is to be regretted that their 
demands cannot be satisfied. If this were managed, even 
though the young hopes of Luton were nipped in the bud, the 
proposed scheme of redistribution would be open to no serious 
objections. It is simple, effective, and fair, and such improve- 
ments as it may require will touch on details that may be 
very easily arranged. 

‘he most striking merit of the scheme is that it is marked 
by a total separation of plan and purpose from all devices 
for creating artificial representation of minorities. There is 
no attempt whatever made to conciliate those who think 
that, by adding a third member of a different way of 
thinking from his two colleagues, the representation of 
large towns would be improved. This is as it should be. 
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Either the principle of artificially representing minorities 
is right or it is wrong. If it is wrong, then the Govern- 
ment is wise in rejecting it altogether, and not allowing 
half a dozen of these anomalous constituencies to be created, 
in order that, like vile bodies, they may have an ex- 
periment tried on them. Mr. Laine is going to bring forward 
his scheme, and to start the discussion of the whole subject on 
Monday night, and the House will then have an opportunity of 
pronouncing a formal decision. For a long time it was very 
hard to see who would benefit by the proposal if it 
were adopted. In one or two counties which return three 
members, a seat might be gained by some candidate who now 
has no chance. But that isa purely private matter, and is of no 
interest tothe public. The constituencies where the innovation 
was to be introduced were so few that the general character of 
the representation of the country would be scarcely modified by 
it at all. Certainly it was not the great towns themselves that 
would gain. It is something to be member for Manchester or 
Liverpool, but it would be a very small thing to be member 
for one-third of Manchester or Liverpool ; and the influence of 
the town would be greatly diminished if its voice was always 
a divided voice, and if what was said by one of its representa- 
tives was always open to the reproach that it came from a 
person who had no pretensions to represent the town for which 
he sat. But at last a theory has been started which is 
intended to explain in whose behalf the third seat 
is to be created. There is a downtrodden class which must 
be specially protected, and who, of all people on earth, are 
these poor sufferers? They are the masters, the manufac- 
turers, the employers of labour in large towns. Household 
suffrage will, it is said, make it impossible for employers to 
get in. All the employed will go against them, and the em- 
ployed will have the election in their hands. What is needed, 
therefore, is a limitation on household suffrage, and a corrective 
of its fatal consequences, devised in the interest of rich manu- 
facturers. This is a scheme ona par with the dual vote, and is 
about as likely to be adopted by the House of Commons, From 
whom has the cry for Reform chiefly come? From the very set 
of men who are now said to be afraid of it, They have been 
stirring up the country, and taunting the landed yentry, and 
breaking up and bewildering Ministry after Ministry in order to 
get a large reduction of the franchise; and now they have got 
it they begin to shiver and shake, and ask the Ministry and the 
landed gentry to sanction a little maneuvre by which they 
may continue to sit in Parliament in spite of household 
suffrage. But it must be observed that this is what is said 
for masters and employers, not by them. We are not aware 
that any large town wishes to have a third member, or that 
any minority is burning to be represented. It is altogether a 
factitious remedy got up by speculative politicians for a fac- 
titious evil. How tar the House of Commons will listen to its 
advocates remains to be seen, but at any rate its total rejection 
by the Government very much simplifies the discussion. 


THE SULTAN’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

Faso expected visit of the Suttan to England ought to 

excite, not only emotions of curiosity, but instincts of 
hospitality. Even if the Turks have no claim on England as 
allies and political clients, the honour of the country is in 
some degree concerned in the reception of the head of the 
Mahometan world. It would be a scandal that so great and 
so rarely seen a potentate should be compelled to look from 
the first-floor windows of an inn, or the apartments of an un- 
occupied palace. Ifa country which once thought itself the 
first in the world cannot create an army or a navy, it might 
at least find a dinner and a bed for travelling Sovereigns. 
The abdication of the ceremonious and representative func- 
tions of Royalty is regarded with a patience which may 
soon become exhausted; and if the Sutran is exposed to 
the neglect which has been suffered by other national guests, 
there will be fresh cause for discontent and irritation. It is 
possible that an Oriental prince may be disposed to estimate 
the comparative importance of Western rulers by the splen- 
dour and liberality of their respective Courts; and he may 
hold, with still better reason, that deficient courtesy indicates 
political dislike or indifference. It seems that the Emperor of 
Russia, who lately entertained the Prince of Wa.es with 
studied magnificence, cannot even be invited to return the 
visit, in default of a Royal hostess to make him welcome, 
or of a delegated host. As the SutTan is more adventurous, 
or less familiar with the peculiarities of the English 
Court, it may be hoped that in some form he will re- 
ceive the attention which is due to his rank and to his 
unwonted effort. Hitherto the only public body which has 
prepared to do its duty is the underrated Corporation of 


London. It is something to have a municipal body with 
money, with liberality, with a gorgeous hall, and an abund- 
ance of gold plate; and it is fortunate that Mr. Muy 
and Mr. Ayrron have not yet reformed the Lorp Mayor 
into a merely utilitarian Chairman of Pavements andj 
Sewers. The Athenians retained the title of King long 
after they had established a Republic, that the titular archon 
might perform certain religious functions which had once been 
associated with the Crown. The Mansion House and the 
Guildhall ought to be valued as the only remaining temples of 
national hospitality. The Corporation has voted a consider- 
able sum for the entertainment of the SuLTAN, nor could its 
superfluous revenues be more properly expended. 

The Ottoman Sovereign will be accompanied or preceded by 
his greatest vassal; and it will be necessary for diplomatists and 
masters of the ceremonies to remember that the former Vicero 
of Eayrr has recently expanded into a King. His i 
title has been announced in many unintelligible forms, and 
it is impossible for Europeans to appreciate the shades of 
greatness and the reserves of subordination which belong to 
the designations of various Eastern dignities. It appears that 
the ruler of Egypt is something higher than a prince or grand 
duke, and he may be supposed to be a King in the sense in 
which Freperick I. of Prussia was King, although he still 
acknowledged a feudal deference to the Emperor of the 
Romans. When the Pasha of Eeypr visited England five 
years ago, he was allowed to spend much money in purchases 
at the Exhibition, and he received various attentions from 
companies and individuals. If he had been Pasha of the 
most insignificant province in Asia Minor he could 
not have been more candidly reminded by official neglect 
that he was still technically a subject and a private 
person. His recent elevation in rank will furnish a con- 
venient excuse for repairing the error. It is not necessary 
to inquire whether the new King of Eeypr governs his own 
subjects justly ; and if he is charged with French predilections, 
there is the more reason for creating or cultivating the ele- 
ments of regard for England. The alliance and goodwill of 
Egypt must be obtained by persuasion or pressure, and stately 
lodgings, salutes, and reviews are cheaper than threats or 
blockades. If the chief of the English Executive was a 
President with five thousand a year, the entertainment of 
foreign Princes would naturally devolve on clubs and cor- 
porate bodies. Under the present Constitution, public hos- 
pitality ought to be practised by the acknowledged head of 
society ; but it is better that a duty should be performed by 
volunteers than that it should be altogether forgotten. 


Old-fashioned Mussulmans will probably feel a superstitious 
uneasiness at the innovation of a sight-seeing SuLTAN, who 
resolves to visit the capital cities of Western Chris- 
tendom. Since the Ottoman conquest in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, no European Sovereign has seen 
Constantinople, nor has a Turkish Padishah passed the 
frontier of his own dominions, except as an invading enemy. 
Even in the last generation the appearance of the Great 
Turk in London would have seemed a surprising anomaly. 


‘When the father of the present Suttan became a re- 


former, his first measure was the massacre of his stand- 
ing army; but the progress of degeneracy or change is 
rapid even in the East, and it may be doubted whether the 
humblest subject of the Porte would now be put to death 
without some kind of trial. The Parliamentary forms which 
have been transplanted to Cairo are not yet introduced 
at Constantinople; but the Turks have newspapers, a na- 
tional debt, and all the ordinary conditions of civilization. 
The Surtran himself is a model of domestic constancy 
to a single wife, and he is about to visit the Paris Exhi- 
bition. Such a victory over ancient habits and prejudices 
perhaps indicates the approaching extinction of ‘Turkish 
dominion in Europe, for only conscious weakness could cause 
the abandonment of the picturesque oddities of Asiatic des 
potism. The Turks are warlike fanatics, or they are nothing; 
and they can scarcely believe in an hereditary chief of their 
religion who comports himself like a foreign infidel. The 
Pore, who is preparing an ecclesiastical Exhibition of his own, 
is perhaps wiser than his ancient counterpart or rival in de- 
clining to join the mob of Kings and Emperors at Paris. In 
England, if not in France, the Sutran will be a less embarras- 
sing guest. 

The visit of the Surtan to E may probably be 
undertaken with diplomatic objects, for he must be well 
aware of the anarchy and danger which he temporarily leaves 
behind him. His ablest general, with the available resources 
of the Empire at his disposal, has, in a campaign of two 
months, not yet succeeded in crushing a handful of mout- 
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; The insurrection has, indeed, been fostered by the 
Orcks of the mainland; but their enterprises have proved 
inefficiency of the Turkish navy, as well as the courage 
and seamanship of the blockade-running captains and crews. 
European intervention on behalf of the Cretan insurgents is 
imminent; and as soon as the nominal or virtual independence 
of the island is secured, similar experiments will be tried in 
the continental provinces. If the SuLtan hopes to obtain from 
the English Government active aid against his own subjects, 
he will find that the Ambassador at Constantinople has repre- 
sented with perfect accuracy the neutral policy of the Foreign 
Office. A stranger and a sovereign has little opportunity of 
ascertaining the state of public opinion; but there is no 
country in Europe, with the exception perhaps of Austria, 
where religious or political prejudice against the Turks is so 
little prevalent as in England. A few ecclesiastical partisans, 
and a few political theorists, cultivate a certain sympathy 
with the Greeks, either as Christians or as a subjugated race ; 
but it is generally felt that, even if the Suttan is in a false 
position, he is not voluntarily an oppressor or exter- 
minator. ‘There is no danger of his becoming the victim 
of political assassination, nor is there in all his dominions a 
tribe or a village which has been treated with the cruelty 
which Russia has for many years exhibited to Poland. The 
chorus of adulation which has been raised since the escape 
of the Emperor ALrexanper does little credit to those 
who assume to express French or English feeling. Regicide 
is an abominable crime, but its objects cannot purge the 
guilt of oppression by the dangers which they may 
weur. If the descendant of Oruman has the misfortune 
to be a Mahometan, he is guiltless of deliberate persecu- 
tion, and he has never held an ethnological Congress for 
the purpose of encouraging disaffection among the subjects 
of neighbouring States. Perhaps it is a mistake to discuss 
the characters or the conduct of princes, who have a claim to 
hospitable reception, not because they are wise or good, but 
on account of their exalted rank, and as the representatives of 
communities. If the Suttan may be thought to be 

the head of a decaying house, he is still the heir of rulers 
who were once the most powerful in the world, and he is the 
first dignitary of a religious community which numbers its 
votaries by scores of millions. So conspicuous a potentate ought 
to be received with all pomp and ceremony, for the honour of 
England, if not as a mark of regard to his country and dynasty. 


MR. DISRAELI’S THEORY OF TORYISM, 


[' the Tories have not got much else, they have at least 
got three great things. They have got office, a leader, 
andatheory. It is their leader who keeps them in office, 
and who now supplies them with a theory. Stated briefly, 
this theory is that nothing signifies. No possible harm can 
come of the Reform Bill. It cannot hurt the Crown, for the 
QUEEN is strong in the opinion of the vulgar, who misconceive 
her position, and in the affections of that enormous section of 
society which, so long as it knows that she walks regularly 
on the Slopes, never asks whether she plays her proper part in 
public affairs. It cannot hurt the Church, for the Church 
will go on exactly as it did before. Sundays will come round 
as they did before a Reform Bill was passed, and with Sun- 
days will come the need for public worship, the delight of 
listening to favourite preachers, and the opportunity of ex- 
hibiting new bonnets. It cannot hurt the aristocracy, for 
democracy is impossible in England. Democracy is only 
possible where wealth is widely distributed and the area of 
unoccupied land is unlimited. But in England there is 
a vast inequality of fortunes, and land is the possession 
of a few, who become fewer every day. It cannot hurt 
the House of Lords, for the Lords have the inexpugnable 
strength of immemorial traditions and historical prestige. 
Lastly, it cannot hurt the House of Commons, for the House 
of Commons is known to be as nearly as possible perfect, 
and no one would wish to spoil it. But, then, what good will 
itdo? If it does no harm, will it do any good? Yes, says 
the Tory theorist, it will help to amuse a great number of 
excellent people. It will give them a personal interest in 
the construction of that House of Commons which they revere 
and love so much, Everything will be unchanged but one 
thing. Queen, Church, aristocracy, Parliament will go on 
exactly as they do now; but a much larger number of house- 
holders will have the satisfaction of walking up to a polling- 
booth, and telling the clerk their names and choice. It is the 
mission, the speciality, the peculiar glory of Toryism to see 
and act on these views. The Tory party is the party that 
knows that great political changes make no difference. It is 


innovations, or keeping to the old paths, or standing by the 
wisdom of ancestors, Its true calling is to be very active and 
energetic, and to make great and sweeping changes when 
it is in office. Its boast is that it is twice as active as any 
other party, It does infinitely more than its adversaries when 
it can but get power into its hands. But then how is it to 
be distinguished from Radicalism? In two ways; and here 
is by far the most important part of the theory, for what a 
good Tory most longs for at the present moment is some 
critical test by which he may thoroughly convince himself 
that he is not a Red Republican. The Tory differs from the 
Liberal, because the Liberal desires political change as being 
good in itself, and believes it to be an engine of great power 
and efficacy in working out the happiness of mankind. As he 
believes in its power, he is, if at all a sensible, honest, and 
moderate man, anxious to guard against the evil effects which 
he fears may accompany the good effects of change. He is, 
therefore, at once enthusiastic and cautious. The Tory feels 
in quite a different way. He thinks that no change signifies. 
No change therefore is worth making, but if it is to be made, 
it is no matter how bold and sweeping may be its character. 
This will explain to the Tories the variation which they may 
be aware they have exhibited between their tone and temper 
last Session and their tone and temper this Session. Last year 
they thought Reform the mere suggestion of a childish enthu- 
siasm. But this year people wish for it, and if they wish 
for it they may as well have plenty of it. The Tories are 
notoriously active, and they have given twice as much as was 
asked. Why should they not? for they have a secret know- 
ledge that no change can do any harm. J 


Between the Tory and the moderate Liberal there is therefore 
a very wide difference. The Liberal is sanguine, but yet he 
is in some degree scrupulous. But the Tory and the extreme 
Radical—or democrat, as he would be called, only that de- 
mocracy is impossible in England—are very near together. 
The Tory is but a democrat without enthusiasm. He is a 
democrat who does not believe in democracy. But, on the 
other hand, he has something which democrats generally want, 
He has the habit and faculty of governing. He belongs to, or 
is in intimate communion with, the privileged classes. He is 
supported by the peerage, the landowners, and the clergy. 
He is therefore eminently fit for office. As it is his great 
delight to be active in office, he can prepare and pass Bills 
with amazing rapidity, If very hard driven, he can even 
change the Constitution in about ten minutes. Toryism is, 
theretore, what may be called the complement of democracy. 
Tories supply powerful officials to do very quickly and very 
recklessly all that democrats wish. The term democrats is so 
very useful that it is hard to abandon it, although to Tories, 
who know that democracy is impossible in England, the word 
must seem inappropriate, But it is not easy to find another 
word to express the rule of that portion of society which has 
no very great claim to worth and intelligence. The unin- 
structed body of the people will have very varying wishes, 
for it often has no opinions. Sometimes it will be swayed by 
passionate impulses, and long for very decisive measures; 
sometimes it will be blindly cruel, or indiscriminately pro- 
digal. The Tory is the man to give it what it wants. He 
is there to take office, and be very active in office, and to 
carry out the wishes of the people. He knows, as we have 
seen, that to carry out these wishes will do no harm. Life 
will flow on as it flowed on before. Rents will still come in 
regularly, good vintages will still taste good, people who go to 
church in handsome carriagés will still command the respect 
and engross the attention of the congregation. Politics tade 
and vary, but society remains, and it is society that makes the 
Tory happy and strong. Meanwhile, by doing as he is bid, 
the Tory is popular. He holds office with credit, he works 
and thrives and pleases everybody. Sometimes, too, the 
masses are stupid, and their stupidity takes the form of a blind 
resistance to change. They are suspicious, and they think 
that those slightly above them are going to profit by a proposed 
change more than they will do, and then who can be so good a 
friend to themasthe Tory? His perfect indifference to change 
makes him as easily opposed to it as readily patient of it, and 
if the people wish to be Conservative, he can be quite as Con- 
servative as his most foolish and fanatical neighbours. He 
therefore is the man the people want, if they could only 
see it. The aristocrat is the true friend and ally of the 
masses, They need not and do not envy him, for he 
is too far above them, and he can and will help and be- 
friend them much more than any one else is likely to do. The 
middle-class is the enemy they have really to fear. It is always 


scheming to make what it calls improvements. It is bent on 


d- | not a party of mere negations. It is not bent on opposing 
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progress and the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and 
dismal things of that sort. Besides, it is always drawing 
invidious distinctions, and setting up one man as better than 
another. For example, it and those who represented it wanted 
to extend Reform only to those who were likely, as was said, 
to use political power well. It was all for giving the skilled 
artisan. a preference over other men simply on account of his 
skill. Luckily for the people, its true friends the Tories came 
just in time to prevent this. ‘They cut away all these lines and 
barriers, and immediately, in their active, eager way, proposed 
a Bill giving a vote to every householder. ‘They have on this 
occasion, however, only done themselves justice, for they are 
always ready to do as much as they are asked. 


All this has been said this week more or less fully at 
the Merchant Taylors’ dinner; and formerly we used to 
read it all in every variety of language, and dressed up 
with every ornament, in the pages of Mr. Disrar.t’s novels. 
That a strong and popular Government can use the lower 
classes to coerce and silence the middle classes is quite true, 
for it is a truth manifested before the eyes of the world in the 
France of the Second Empire. This union of Tories and of 
democracy is also not impossible in England, At any rate it 
seems much more possible now than it could have seemed a 
few months ago. The only real obstacle to it was that 
the Tories should have had some sort of political principle ; 
for it they have not, they can compete with the moderate 
Liberals very successfully for the leadership of the people. 
They can always explain their first momentary resistance 
to change, on the ground that the particular change pro- 
posed is not worth having. This is the line Mr. Disrae.i 
took about Reform. * He did not resist all Reform, but he 
insisted that all Reform Bills were bad which he did not 
propose. At last there came a really strong movement 
for Reform, and then he, being in office, took advantage 
of his position to outbid his rivals. There is no reason 
why the same thing should not happen with regard to other 
changes. Probably one of the first questions which a 
Reformed Parliament will take up will be the Irish Church. 
If the Liberals propose to make any great change with 
regard to it, the Tories will point out that the particular 
change proposed will do injustice to individuals, will cause 
great embarrassment as to the proper disposal of funds, and 
will lead the way to unwelcome changes in the English Church. 
But if the Tories see that the subject cannot be left un- 
touched, they will, if in office, have a capital opportunity 
of making a sudden and clean sweep of the Irish Church, 
without regard for any interests, public or private. It is 
said that this sort of thing is immoral; but, supposing it is, 
what then? It is immoral in the political parties of America 
to support the Fenians, in order to get the Irish vote. Still 
they do it. Immoral people may be very useful and very 
successful. A party which consistently says that if it has 
power given it, twice as much shall be given to all beggars as 
is asked, will be very likely to have power given it. The 
thought will creep into men’s minds that political honesty 
and morality are mere words, Life will go on as easily 
and pleasantly, and dinners and balls will be given, and 
the Derby will be run, and Bishops will be made and die, 
just as much whether a change is accepted or opposed. 
Office is the natural prize of men who have got this notion 
thoroughly into their heads, provided only that the nation is 
not too critical; and if the least critical part of the nation is 
the depositary of political power, there is a hope that 
what criticism may exist will be silenced or disregarded. 
The dreams of ConrnasBy may be realized, and the mass of 
beery cottagers, under the guidance of its natural leaders, 
the old nobility, may rule the destinies of England. We 
cannot say that we believe this will happen, for England is, 
we trust, far too sensible a nation to stand anything so foolish ; 
but after the strange experiences of this Session, no one will 
venture to lay down very confidently what the future of 
England is to be. 


THE CORONATION OF THE KING OF HUNGARY. 


| Mg nade in this generation has seen no spectacle so 

imposing or so interesting as the coronation of Francis 
JoserH at Pesth last Saturday. The ceremony united the 
three great elements which make a ceremony successful in 
the highest degree. It was gorgeous, it was solemn, it was 
individual. The pomp and show could not have been 
surpassed; a great constitutional crisis was marked by the 
manifest evidence of the triumph of law ; and religion lent its 
most awful and yet its most tranquillizing influences to the 
scene. Pesth is in itself suited to be the theatre of a pageant 


to a degree which scarcely any other European city can rival, 
It has the natural advantages of a bold bluff of rock overlook. 
ing a vast fertile plain, and a magnificent river bordered with 
docks, spanned by a beautiful bridge, and adorned on each side 
with a line of varied and picturesque buildings. No feature in 
the scenery speaks more eloquently of the diversity of races that 
are mingled there, of the largeness of view, and the respect for 
others which lie at the root of all constitutional government, 
than the Jewish Synagogue, which is the most remarkable 
and the most prominent of all the buildings of the town. On 
the right bank of the river is concentrated all that is most 
especially German. It is there that the artillery is placed 
and the garrison lodged by which the town is held in check. 
On the left bank there is a panorama illustrative of all that is 
most especially Hungarian. The gentry of the district stil] 
walk about in gorgeous dresses, and seem as if they had just 
dismounted from or were just going toa crusade. The ladies 
walk about on a summer evening as if at a ball, with the 
boddice, the short skirt, and the lively colours that in Western 
Europe are only seen at the Opera, but which there seem 
natural and decorous, and the every-day dress of women 
who have become refined without ceasing to be picturesque, 
Along the streets saunter gaunt figures dressed in sheepskin, 
savages from the wild plains of the Lower Danube, bar- 
barians such as the Romans found there in the days of 
Trasan. To this capital the Emperor of Austria came to be 
crowned, and the coronation was as ceremonious and as 
imposing as any spectacle must be that draws its details from 
the history of a thousand years. To men like the Hungarians, 
in whose hearts antiquity is still alive, ritualism and cere- 
mony are realities. Every stage of the coronation was the 
relic or the embodiment of some great passage in Hungarian 
history, and yet each stage was as complete, as impressive, and 
as dignified in itself as if it had been expressly designed by 


inform the spectator. The religious ceremony at Buda, where 
the Emperor and Empress had the holy, mysterious, sacred 
crown placed on them, received the holy unction, and took 
the vows of obedience to the Church and the laws, was suc- 
ceeded by the great secular ceremony at Pesth of swearing 
fidelity to the Constitution. And then at the end came the 
quaint but most picturesque scene of the artificial mound, 
when the crowned Kine rose up, and in the sight of his 
people drew his sword towards the four quarters of the 
heavens, as a pledge that he would be true and loyal to his 
subjects from whatever quarter danger or menace might come. 

Nor was it only the gorgeousness or the solemnity of the 
ceremony that gave it its special and distinctive character, 
' and made it unlike anything in Western Europe. In Hun- 
| gary individuals still play the chief parts in the drama of 
, history. The nobles who attended the ceremony came each 
with his own retinue, each in his appropriate dress, with his 
| own banners and his own peculiar apparel, just as the Knight 
| Crusaders joined each for himself the long array that moved 
on to the Holy City. To each man there this coronation was 
a victory of his own winning, and was dear to him with the 
dearness of a personal triumph. What makes this coronation 
a thing quite by itself was that it was a celebration of a victory 
held in honour of the vanquished. No one who does not know 
through what humiliation, through what long agonies of sus- 
pense, through what vicissitudes of despair and hope, the 
Hungarians have clung to the cause of their country, can ap- 
preciate the thrill of joy with which these Hungarian nobles and 
gentlemen must have attended the coronation of Francis 
Josepu. For nineteen years, through revolution and rebellion 
and military tyranny and crafty negotiations backwards and 
forwards, they have held firm to the one tenet that the heir 
of the Hapssures was nothing to them unless he was their 
crowned King, bound by their laws, and solemnly sworn 
to uphold their Constitution. It was in vain that Austrian 
lawyers expounded to them the theory that, as they had 
been conquered, the Constitution was at an end. ‘They would 
not hear of a doctrine they thought so false and slavish. They 
stuck firmly to their great point, that Hungary was a consti- 
tutional country, and could have none but a constitutional 
King. Each individual felt this and said this, and supported 
his neighbours in saying it. The Government of Austria 
was nothing to them. ‘They would not obey it. Main force 
might compel them to outward submission, but they would 
not yield to it as men yield to that which they respect 
and allow. All Constitutions flourish through and are 
founded on this bravery, or it may be called obstinacy, 
of individuals. And if the individuals who are obsti- 
nate are not too few or too high above the mass of their 
countrymen, the stronger is the Constitution. It is not 


the opposition of a few great nobles, but the opposition of 


the most inventive of ritualist intellects to awe, astonish, and © 
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many small nobles or gentlemen, each respected in his dis- 
trict, that gives force to a Constitution, The Crown may 
exile, or behead, or cajole a few great nobles, as it did 
in France; but it must ultimately succumb to the oppo- 
sition of an indefinite number of small gentry, each of 
whom is firmly convinced he is right, and each of whom is 
willing to undergo great privations and great poverty rather 
than abandon the glorious inheritance of freedom that has 
descended to him from his fathers. Last Saturday these 
gentlemen each enjoyed his hour of keen personal 
triumph. The Constitution had won its own through and 
by him. Generally what may be termed the ruck of a 
jon, the undistinguished mass taking part in a grand 
t, are nobodies, have done nothing, feel nothing, 
wish nothing, except that the crowd may admire their fine 
clothes, and think with appropriate envy what gay and great 
folks they must be. But at Pesth the meanest and the 
and the humblest Magyar was a victor, and saw in 
the celebration of his victory the reward which, of all earthly 
rewards, he prized most highly. 

Perhaps in all constitutional history there has been no 
triumph at once so great and so pure. In England alone can 
we look for a parallel. For Hungary alone of all European 
nations has guarded its Constitution, and prized its laws, and 
succeeded in maintaining its ancestral free Government 
with an English tenacity and success. And yet where 
in English history are we to find anything like this 
crowning of Francis JosepH? Every now and then we 
have had a coronation which has marked an epoch in 
our history. The ccronations, for example, of Witi1am and 
Mary, of Georce III., and of Victoria, have all been in their 
way remarkable. But when Wixu14m III. and his wife were 
crowned there was great regret at the sad necessity of crown- 
ing them, and at the upsetting of the old hereditary right ; 
and half the nation at least was not sure whether it was 
doing right. The accession of Grorce III. began a new era, 
for he was the first King for nearly half a century who was 
an Englishman, and his reign put an end once for all to 
the possibility ofa civil war. Queen Victoria came, with the 
promises of girlhood and the influences of an uncorrupted 
nature, to heal the strife and calm the waters in which her 
unfortunate uncles had been so long plunging without effect 
or dignity. So far as each of these Sovereigns held out, on 
acceding. to the Crown, the hope of a brighter future for the 
country, and epitomized some kind of constitutional gain, 
their coronations may be compared with that of Francis 
Josera. But they all fell far short of his position at 
Pesth last week in this—that his coronation had been won 
from him against his will, and yet was itself a sign that 
bitterness and division were at an end. The Hungarians 
are as glad that Francis Josepn is their crowned King 
as he can be. They know how invaluable, it is to 
them that they should have a monarch whose authority is 
to be the mainspring of their political system, and yet who 
can inspire them with a perfect confidence that he will not 
break or destroy the instrument with whig he works. They 
have suffered terribly during all these “long years of sad 
suspense. They have been impoverished, disheartened, with- 
out hope for themselves or their children. They are very 
glad that their time of trial is now over, and they have no 
resentment against their Kine, nor any desire to nurse 
angry passions against him and his race. That which 
comes nearest in English history to the scene of last Saturday 
is the progress of Cuarzes II. on his restoration, when the 
people seemed to be mad with joy, and to find no words warm 
enough to express their welcome. But Cuartes II. came as 
the conqueror, not the conquered ; and if one faction hailed 
him as the saviour of his country, another faction regarded 
his accession as the last stroke of affliction that had 
been dealt out to the good and the righteous. The coro- 
nation of Francis JosEPH, on the contrary, gave unmixed 
pleasure, But even if we can find no parallel in English’ 
bistory, yet that we have to look to English history, and 
‘o it alone, for something like a parallel, is surely worthy 
of observation. ‘That constitutionalism is a mere matter 
of race was a favourite theory of philosophers not long ago. 
We in England were free because freedom was essentially 
Teutonic. No nation could be really free unless its ancestors 
had been described in the Germany of Tacitus. And yet 
the nation second only to the English in the. history 
of constitutionalism is not Teutonic, nor even European, 
but Asiatic by origin and Turkish. ‘There is com- 
fort to be derived from this, for it seems to put 
4 strong barrier in the way of the race theory of consti- 
lutionalism., At any rate the coronation at Pesth is a satis- 


faction to Englishmen, in a way and to a degree far beyond 
anything that other nations can feel. It is a tribute to us and 
our merits that anything so like what is our own should be 
so successful ; fr ¢ we may be almost as proud and as much 
delighted as Magyars when we read the details of this most 
affecting scene, and picture to ourselves the successive inci- 
dents of the coronation. 


THE MONEY-MARKET. 


— rapid rise in the price of Consols has been followed 
by a slight recovery in the Share-market, but discredit 
still weighs heavily on every kind of joint-stock enterprise. 
The almost unprecedented abundance of money will un- 
doubtedly stimulate some kind of speculation, and perha 
foreigners may, as in former times, find their account in the 
general distrust of English commercial investments. Capitalists 
have at present an opportunity of taking shares in American 
mines, of contributing to a Russian loan, and of supplying the 
city of Valparaiso with water; and persons who shrink from 
more familiar risks may perhaps be inclined to embark in remote 
speculations. The proposed confiscation of the pro of the 
London Gas Companies justly alarms shareholders who may 
find themselves in conflict with municipal bodies, and un- 
known Corporations in Chili may possibly be honester than 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Within the last fortnight, 
a great Company, which had long enjoyed the highest pros- 
perity, has suddenly acknowledged to its astonished consti- 
tuents that it can no longer pay a dividend. For many years 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company has divided an average 
income of nine and a half per cent., although its losses from 
shipwreck have amounted to about 25,000/. a year. In the 
current half-year, which has been wholly exempt from 
casualties, the Directors announce a loss on the working of 
their trade of no less than 36,000/. The proprietors may well 
be surprised at the suddenness of a collapse which must have 
involved hundreds of families in distress, for the last half-year's 
dividend gave no indication of decline, and the Board profited 
by the general confidence to issue additional shares to the 
amount of two-fifths of the former capital. It is almost 
certain that the Directors must have known that they 
were inviting the shareholders to engage in a ruinous pur- 
chase, since their only excuse for the disasters of the last 
half-year is founded on an alleged increase in the cost of 
coal, on the diminution of freight, and on the subsidized com- 
petition of the French Messageries Imperiales. As none ot 
these causes of loss are new or unexpected, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the cessation of dividend was foreseen when the 
new capital was issued; nor was the first instalment due 
before the end of the half-year. In the Report the proprietors 
are ironically congratulated on the perfect condition of a 
splendid fleet, which conveys, as it seems, passengers and goods 
at a loss. It is undoubtedly difficult to compete with a foreign 
Government which is willing to increase the efficiency of its 
commercial marine at the cost of a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. 
The English and colonial functionaries who have long de- 
nounced the Peninsular and Oriental Company for its un- 
willingness to enter into losing contracts will perhaps find that 
it is better to pay for efficient service than to discourage all 
useful enterprise by preliminary haggling or retrospective 
confiscation. If Sir Starrorp Nortucore and the Duke of 
MontrosE entrust the conveyance of the Indian mails to a 
French Company, they will incur a heavy responsibility if at 
any future time the service should be interrupted by war. 
For the present, English Steam Companies will probably share 
the discredit of railways, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Directors will have contributed largely to the prevailing want 
of faith in joint-stock Boards. 

Notwithstanding their present depressed condition, Railway 
Companies will possess, for the most part, sound elements oi 
future prosperity, if the progress of trade and population is 
not interrupted. The French Government will not subsidize 
rival lines to Leeds or to Liverpool, nor will the Board of 
Works enjoy facilities for conspiring with the permanent 
officials of the Board of Trade to intercept railway dividends. 
The growth of traffic ought to be more rapid and more con- 
tinuous than the rise in wages and in the price of materials; 
and the gradual substitution of debenture stock for termin- 
able loans, under the provisions of the Railway Companies 
Bill, will afford security against the recurrence of recent 
misfortunes. The prospects of nearly all the embarrassed 
Companies are, to a certain extent, improving. The North 
British shareholders have consented to the creation of a 
preference stock which will be employed in paying off the 
most pressing claims, unless a small dissentient minority 
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induces, the House of Lords to reject the Bill. The Great 
Western Company has largely diminished its floating debt 
by the highly legitimate process of applying current revenue 
to the reliet of the capital account; and it is understood 
that nearly all the Companies have renewed their deben- 
tures, as they fell due, at reasonable rates of interest. 
The London, Chatham, and Dover Company is still far 
from the end of its difficulties, but there is scarcely a 
railway undertaking in the kingdom which may expect so 
large an increase in its traffic. The shares still bear a price 
in the market, although they must certainly wait several years 
for even a fractional dividend. The creditors will sooner 
or later be paid in full, and probably the proprietors will 
have a valuable reversion to sell or keep. As the exist- 
ing holders purchased their shares from the contractors at 
a third or fourth part of the nominal value, their hazardous 
speculation may perhaps eventually become remunerative. 
With the tortuous methods of raising money for the construc- 
tion of the line and for the enrichment of some of its pro- 
jectors, purchasers of shares have less concern than indignant 
creditors. Against the repetition of similar scandals Parliament 
is likely to take almost excessive precautions, Sir STAFFORD 
Noxrucore’s impracticable Bill for winding up insolvent 
Railway Companies has been entirely remodelled in Com- 
mittee, and it has been approved in its altered form by 
the House. The powers which the Board of Trade attempted, 
in spite of its obvious incompetence, to assume to itself are 
struck out of the Bill; and the Court of Chancery is autho- 
rized to approve a scheme of reconstruction which may have 
been proposed by the shareholders and creditors, acting by 
specified majorities. If a Company, being unable to pay its 
debts, fails to procure the assent of the Court to a scheme, its 
afiairs are to be wound up under the Companies’ Act of 
1862, and the liquidators will have a power of sale. In 
many instances creditors may probably be deterred from 
enforcing their extreme rights. by the uncertainty whether 
it will be possible to find a purchaser able and willing 
to pay an adequate price. The most certain effect of the Bill, 
if it passes into a law,, will be to add another discouragement 
to railway enterprise; yet the frauds which have been prac- 
tised on lenders by the allottees of imaginary shares rendered 
preventive legislation indispensable. In other respects, it 
matters, nothing whether contractors paid for their shares in 
money or in work; nor was. the proportion of the nominal 
capital to the actual outlay a matter of public concern. It 
is but fair to admit that debenture-holders have almost always 
received their interest, and that even the least prosperous rail- 
ways afford security for the ultimate repayment of the principal ; 
but Parliament, as long as it insists on the established pro- 
portion of share capital to loans, is bound to provide against. a 
kind of deeeption which has been widely practised. 


As every profession considers its own subject-matter with 
exclusive reference to its own objects, the theorists of the 
Money-market naturally regard joint-stock enterprises merely 
as more or less advantageous forms of investment. The 
public interest is to have numerous railways, and fast and 
cheap trains; while, like other producers, the shareholder 
wishes to do as little as possible for the consumer at the 
highest available price. Impediments to competition are 
obviously profitable to existing Companies, for whose benefit 
Lord RepespaLe is always devising Standing Orders, and 
City writers recommend railway federations or conspiracies, 
All speculations of the kind have been for the present so tho- 
roughly discredited that the present possessors of monopolies 
have little reason to fear immediate disturbance. Five or six 
years hence, the inhabitants of neglected districts will once 
more demand accommodation; but in the meanwhile Com- 
panies will have time to make a harvest, and shares will con- 
sequently, in default of new disturbing influences, have a 
tendency to rise in value. The Report of the Railway Com- 
mission will for some time provide a security against the 
interference of the State with railway property. Although the 
traffic returns have lately been unsatisfactory, a purchaser at 
present prices may reasonably expect a considerable rise 
within two or three years in the value of his investment. The 
extraordinary accumulation of bullion in London and Paris must 
find an outlet, and speculation in railway shares is safer and 
more attractive than some competing forms of investment. The 
backwardness of purchasers may probably be attributed, not 
merely to natural timidity, but to the liabilities which are 
still pending on shares in miscellaneous undertakings. The 
calls on shareholders in the Limited Liability Companies which 
became embarrassed in the course of last summer are not yet 
fully discharged, and the class which is subject to the pres- 


the chance of an increase in the value of shares to the com. 
parative security of a fixed rate of interest or diyij 
Nearly all the causes of depression in the value of shares 
are at present likely to be removed or mitigated. 


GROSS OUTRAGE ON THE UPPER CLASSEs, 


A MEMBER of the class which may by comparison be 
described as the great unwashed has been guilty of g 
most alarming attempt to usurp the special prerogative of 
his betters, and the papers of the week have recorded g 
flagrant assault, by a publican, upon the integrity of g 
Middlesex magistrate. Hitherto it has always been cop. 
sidered one of the distinct privileges of members of Parlig- 
ment, and of the English upper classes, to bribe their inferiors, 
As one of the members recently unseated for corruption 
ingenuously phrased it, such bribery is thought to be a 

of our constitutional system. But the sacred stream of venality 
has made a desperate effort to run upwards to its sources, instead 
of running downwards to the sea. Mr. G. E. Gurvey, landlord 
of the Earl of Cardigan beerhouse, Chelsea, has apparently 
been so much impressed with all that has been written and 
said about bribery in the last few months, that his mind has 
slowly opened to a sense of its great value, in this world, as 
means of obtaining what a man wants. Politically i 

it would be mere hypocrisy to deny or doubt the fact that 
bribery is a strictly Parliamentary meuns to effect the ends of 
a justifiable ambition. And Mr. Gurney of Chelsea seems, on 
reflection, to have arrived at the opinion that what was cer- 
tainly sauce for the goose might possibly be sauce for the 
gander. His wild ambition did not soar higher than to the 
possession of a license which would enable him to sell ex- 
cisable liquors by retail. “And it very naturally occurred to 
him that there could be no serious harm in borrowing for the 
occasion a leaf out of the book which seemed to be of such 
wonderful assistance to those whom Providence had placed 
in a position slightly superior to his own. Mr. ‘l'upss, 
the Chairman of the Kensington Bench of Magistrates, 
was the one person whose vote and interest in the great 
question of a license it became all-essential to obtain. Mr. 
Gurney accordingly resolved to approach the free and inde- 
pendent voter of the Kensington Bench, as many a chairman 
perhaps of magisterial benches would, at election time, have 
approached the free and independent. Mr. Gurney. The 
machinery set in motion by the Chelsea publican was, it may 
be, of a ruder and coarser description than that which an 
experienced M.P. would have employed. If it had beena 
city or county magnate who was the applicant for Mr. 
Gurney’s favours, matters might have been more delicately 
managed. Some London solicitor, totally without the sanc- 
tion of the wealthy suitor, would have communicated in strict 
confidence with some local go-between, who, in his turn, totally 
without the sanction or knowledge of the London solicitor, would 
have communicated with Mr. Gurney. Nothing would have 
passed that could have shocked the feelings of a Pharisee, 
and if a bank-noteg{ two had been accidentally left on Mr. 
Gurnev’s beer-engine, no one would have been able to bring the 
nefarious transaction home to the door of candidate, or lawyer, 
or agent. Mr. Gurney went to work in a rougher and more 
inexperienced way. He simply put his bank-notes into a 
letter, stated candidly and openly what he wanted, and put 
letter and bank-notes into the penny post. Such a wicked 
attempt, on the part of a clumsy publican, to bribe an educated 
magistrate met with the fate it deserved. No notice was 
taken immediately of Mr. Guryey’s impertinent request; 
and he wrote a second letter to Mr. Tunss, urging on his 
attention the previous enclosure, and hoping, “ Honoured 
“Sir, that you will pardon this freeuom; your very 
“ obedient servant, G. E. Gurney.” Mr. ‘Tusss of course con- 
sulted his brother magistrates, and together they consulted the 
police. In a twinkle the police were on the unprincipled Mr. 
Gurney’s trail, and after the proper preliminaries had beep 
despatched, he was placed in the dock at the Old Bailey to 
answer the charge of a misdemeanour at common law. _ It was 
in vain that Mr. Gurney, borrowing his apology from the pre- 
cedents afforded by the proceedings of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, pleaded that the bank-notes were only meant a8 
“a present.” A harmless interest in the fortunes of Mr. 
Tuxss, and nothing more, had led the prisoner to forward by 
post a humble and well-meant offering. The stern justice 
of a British jury knew how to deal with such a plea. If 
Mr. Gurney had merely subscribed largely to the charities 
in neighbourhood, had offered Mr. Tupss an 
appointment in the Government dockyards for his grown-up 
sons, or had waited till all was over, and then sent Mr. Tusss 
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a supply of coals and blankets to minister to his necessities 
at Christmas, it would have been a strictly legitimate trans- 

‘on, Such trifles as these, everybody knows, are not 
bribes, but simply that sort of Christian philanthropy which 
ambitious politicians habitually display. ‘The damning gross- 
ness of an earthy and vulgar bank-note in a posted letter 
admitted of no possible extenuation. Mr. Gurney was found 

ilty, in spite of all his protestation of his innocent in- 
tentions, and in spite of the speech of his Old Bailey counsel, 
who in Mr. Gunrney’s defence cited, with much propriety 
and taste, the venal habits of Lord Bacon, as well as the 
electoral performances of candidates for boroughs. The 
obvious answer was that neither was Mr. Gurney a candidate 
for Parliament, nor was Mr. Tusss Lord Bacon. In these 

y days, as the ComMON SeRJEANT pointed out, the practice 
of bribing magistrates has fallen into disuse ; and the Common 
GeRJEANT, With laudable prudence, abstained from discussing the 
collateral question as to the customs and manners of M.P.’s. 

With every desire to be lenient and credulous, we cannot 
acquiesce for a moment in the theory that the culprit, who had 
been seventeen years in the police force, was unaware of the 
impropriety of his proceedings, or in the recommendation to 
mercy of the jury on the ground of his ignorance of the law. 
That the Chelsea publican acted without reflection is ve 

ible. But no human being with brains could fail to be 
conscious—if he ever took the trouble to think twice about 
the matter—that for a suitor to send a present to a judge is a 
serious misdemeanour. And barristers who are defending 
jsoners on charges of this kind would act more wisely if they 
abstained from presenting pleas in public, to an English jury, 
which are really untenable in morals as well as in law. We 
might go further, and assert without hesitation that no venal 
voter, however ignorant, who is bribed at a Parliamentary 
election, believes that he is acting as an upright and honest 
man in receiving a gratuity to influence him in the discharge 
of a trust. The offender is invariably ashamed of it, unless 
indeed he belongs to that unhappy class among the poor which 
professes to be, or is, ashamed of nothing in the world. And if 
this is so, we may charitably hope that even the keeper of a 
metropolitan beerhouse has a conscience sufficiently acute to 
inform him, if he cares to consult it, that for a judge to receive 
a bribe would be a monstrous pollution of the very sources 
of all order and justice. But the plea set up by Mr. Gurney’s 
counsel is not the less worth noticing. No doubt the venality 
almost habitual at English elections does tend to blind the 
lower classes to the real nature of the offence of bribery. Nor 
would it be easy to explain to a half-educated man the fine 
difference that may be imagined to exist between a venal voter 
and a venal magistrate. 1f{ money may lawfully, and without 
serious censure from social critics, be brought to bear on the 
return of a Legislature, it requires some acumen to show that it 
might not equally be spent on those who administer the laws 
which a Legislature makes. The margin that exists between 
the two offences can only be widened by laying stress on the 
fact that the administration of justice is more of a trust than 
the exercise of a vote, and that an amount of independence is 
necessary for the former which may be dispensed with in the 
latter case at a pinch. The distinction may be true, but it can 
only be brought home to the public by impressing on them 
the minor importance of the duty which they discharge at 
election times ; and it is the one object of modern moralists 
to impress the contrary on them. When we take into con- 
sideration the fact that the candidates who squander 
money in a profligate borough are men of intelligence and 
position, while the luckless Mr. Gurney pleads, and has 
perhaps pleaded successfully, his own’ imbecility, we cannot 
say that Mr. Gurney deserves the more severe punishment of 
the two. However this may be, his case is a clear instance 
to show that the laxity of the upper classes penetrates 
through to the lower, and affects them permanently for evil. 
It is not, perhaps, unnatural that those who see the easy way 
in which bribery escapes both detection and penalty, the 
amusement which the revelations of Election Commissions 
afford, and the little effect they produce upon the general cha- 
tacter of constituencies, should begin to suspect that it is no 
grave insult to a magistrate to send him a handsome douceur. 
Mr. Gurney was doubtless aware that men of Mr. Tusps’s 
station in life often bribe their neighbours. And only a political 
philosopher of the nineteenth century would be aware that a 
man may not object to bribe others, and yet object very 
Seriously to being bribed himself. 

As a Committee of the House of Commons has been sitting 
on the general subject of bribery, it may not be out of place 
to suggest for their consideration the question why it is that 
the law seems designedly to interpose every possible obstacle 


between political bribers and the punishment due to their 
offences. There was no real difficulty in bringing Mr. 
Gurney to the bar of the Old Bailey. On the other hand, 
every lawyer and every member of Parliament is aware that 
it is in most cases impossible to prosecute offending M.P.’s. 
In the first place, there is a Statute of Limitations, which 
appears almost expressly made for their protection. No pro- 
secution can be instituted under the Bribery Acts after the 
expiration of twelve months from the commission of the crime, 
and as the first twelve months after an election are not un- 
frequently occupied in detecting the offence, the offence runs 
the best possible chance of being unpunished, even if it 
is not undetected. And, in the second place, it is high time 
to consider whether, in the exceptional case of an election, the 
principle of English law should not be suspended which pre- 
vents the extorted confession of an offender from being used 
in evidence against himself. The result of the present system 
is that every erring M.P. may make certain of a certificate of 
indemnity. It is true that the Commissioners sent down to 
investigate his conduct need not examine him on oath. But 
practically they have no choice in the matter. Except in rare 
cases, their only means of discovering any portion of the truth 
is to summon him before them. It is from himself alone that 
they can discover who have been his agents, his bankers, his 
attorneys, and what money he or his friends have brought into 
the infected constituency. Unless the principals were com- 
pelled to divulge the secrets of their illegal trade, minor of- 
fenders would, as a rule, confess nothing at all. The question is 
whether it would really be injurious to society that Parliament 
should first compel the Parliamentary briber to confess, and 
then punish him on his confession. The case is so exceptional 
that we are inclined to believe the remedy might well be 
exceptional also. Certain it is that unless some strong 
measures of the kind are employed, justice will remain as 
powerless to punish the real culprits as it now evidently is. 
We are not sorry that Mr. Gurney has been dealt with as he 
merits. But we should feel far more pleasure in thinking that 
the Old Bailey had enjoyed the honour of the presence of a 
more important and a more mischievous sort of offender still. 
And until the law is altered, M.P.’s may do on the housetop 
what Mr. Gurney is not permitted to do by the penny post. 


AMERICA. 


)¥~ results of the last five-yearly census justify the un- 
bounded confidence of Americans in the increasing 
prosperity and power of their country. Notwithstanding the 
losses of the war, the population of the Northern States has in- 
creased by three or four millions, and the United States already 
outnumber every European nation except France, Germany, 
and Russia. By the end of the century the Republic will 
have passed all its rivals, even if its boundaries are not ex- 
tended by conquest and annexation. The decisive result of 
the civil war may perhaps prevent for many generations future 
attempts at disrupti¢n. The United States are more compact 
and homogeneous than the Roman Empire under Avaustus, 
and it seems that, even in the most distant future, they can 
have no foreign enemy to fear. Abundance of land, a grow- 
ing population, traditions of energy, of industry, and freedom, 
render it probable that the North American continent will be 
the seat of a higher material prosperity than has hitherto 
been attained. ‘The customs of the country are adapted to its 
circumstances, although the central authority neither commands 
nor deserves extraordinary respect. The farmers, traders, and 
mechanics who cunstitute the community manage all their 
common affairs at home, and they are almost entirely in- 
different to the qualifications of Presidents, Senators, and 
members of Congress. The absence of poverty, and the uni- 
versal diffusion of the rudiments of education, render govern- 
ment easy or unnecessary, and the mediocrity and vulgarity 
which prevail at Washington neither offend the popular taste 
nor habitually affect the fortunes of the nation. American 
politicians have long since forgotten that WasnincTon and 
the other founders of the Republic were gentlemen. In 
modern times the majority of the day is always noisy and 
arrogant, and the minority submits and grumbles. The few 
English politicians whose memories extend back beyond 1860 
regard with constant amusement the exact reproduction by the 
dominant Republicans of the old-fashioned Democratic inso- 
lence. Before the war, the Southern leaders refused to allow 
any discussion of the topics which they regarded as peculiarly 
important and delicate. The Presidents of their choice, in 
their Messages to Congress, habitually scolded the Northern 


| malcontents as if they had been insubordinate schoolboys ; 
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and England was frequently threatened with American ven- 
geance on account of her supposed objection to slavery. 


It is now the turn of the Northern Republicans to be over- 
bearing, and they are not disposed to neglect the opportunity. 
Mr. Ketiy, a member of Congress, lately informed a public 
meeting at Mobile that he could say what he liked, because he 
had the army of the United States at his back. As it was his | 
pleasure to denounce secession in the most violent language, | 
and to exalt the negroes at the expense of the whites, it is not 
surprising that, in the absence of the soldiery, his language | 
provoked a riot. Grave and prudent citizens of the Southern 
States advise their countrymen to accept in silence all the 
vituperation which the good taste of Republican missionaries 
can address to a conquered people. The time may perhaps 
come for expressing the feelings which must be excited by 
the speeches of Mr. Ketty and Mr. Witson; but in the 
United States a defeated party, and even a minority, knows 
better than to expect generosity of language. The imme- 
diate object. of the Northern emissaries is to induce the 
negroes to give their votes to Republican candidates; 
and as long as the best part of the white population is dis- 
franchised, the South may perhaps send representatives to 
Congress who will swell the existing majority, As the pro- 
scription wears out with time, and with the accession of voters 
who were too young to take part in the war, the white electors 
will not be disposed to follow the political lead of the inferior 
race. The paradoxes of American politics are as transient as 
they are startling, and it is impossible that eight millions of 
men of European descent should permanently allow them- 
selves to be outvoted or governed by four millions of Africans. 
Even if it be true that slavery has solved the difficult problem 


of eradicating barbarism, an emancipated negro slave cannot | 


be equal to two white freemen. It is true that the North can 
easily redress the balance as long as it is armed, organized, 
and in earnest; but sooner or later the ties of race and lan- 
guage will exert their natural influence, and the citizen of 
Massachusetts or New York will discover that he has 
more in common with an American of Virginia than with 
a black Republican. Notwithstanding the popular demand 
for philanthropic equality, several Northern States still refuse 
to concede the suffrage to the negro. Within five years the 
immigration of coloured settlers was prohibited by the law of 
Llinois, and it was from a consciousness of absurd inconsis- 
tency, rather than from a change of sentiment, that the State 
rescinded the exclusion, It is probably with a sound poli- 
tical instinct that Northern Legislatures endeavour to guard 
their own communities against a mixture of unequal races 
which may hereafter affect and endanger the entire social 
fabric. From Maine to Louisiana the acclimatized white 
American reproduces an extraordinarily uniform type. The 
habits, prejudices, and manners of the inhabitants of different 
States have probably peculiarities of their own, but to 
strangers they are almost undistinguishable. ‘The institutions 
of the country suit the people, but it is extremely unlikely 
that they will be adapted to the character of negroes or of 
Indian and Spanish Mexicans. Demoéracy has, in three or 
four generations from the establishment of independence, 
effectually swamped refinement and education ; but coarseness 
“may coexist with vigour; nor does the rapid degeneracy of 
statesmen imply any corresponding decline in the energy of 
the people. American gentlemen must acquiesce in the 
supremacy of the class which is represented in Congress 
and in the public offices, but the sovereign multitude 
will not be equally tolerant of the pretensions of slaves 
or semi-barbarians to equality with themselves. It is only 
under a despotism that the Syrian or the Gaul can enjoy 
the privileges of a Roman citizen. The revolutionary faction 
in England, now small: in numbers, but not contemptible 
in ability, contemplates the establishment rather of French 
absolutism than of American democracy. 


One consequence of the separation which has been esta- 
blished in the United States between high cultivation and 
political activity is found in the entire absence of any general 
1eeling of responsibility for the profound immorality of parties 
and their leaders. Once only in modern times a great 
domestic struggle has aroused feelings of earnest patriotism 
in both sections of the United States. The vigour of the 
North in the conduct of the civil war was only less remarkable 
than the unequalled heroism of the South, and on either 
side the best men were most zealous and active in the con- 
test for empire or for independence. With the return of 
peace, the national conscience has subsided into its normal 
repose. Foreign affairs are unluckily not managed, like 
the business of townships or counties, by those whose in- 


terests and character ure concerned in prudent and decorous 


administration. No American seriously considers that his 
country has duties, or that foreign States have rights, ‘The 
political literature of the Union exhibits not a single Protest 
against the impudent aid which is afforded by politicians to 
the Fenian conspiracy. Even Democratic opponents of 
Republican policy report, as a mere article of news, the 
organization of armies in the principal American cities fo 
the piratical invasion of Canada. A casuist might argue that 


| in such matters the people of the United States are rather 


non-moral, or unconscious of right or wrong, than positive) 
immoral. There are Governments perhaps in Europe which 
might be equally regardless of justice, but the American 
House of Representatives is the only national assembly in 
the world which is capable of the wanton folly of a unanj- 
mous vote of sympathy with Ireland and Crete, passed for the 
purpose of affectedly expressing equal antipathy to England 
and Turkey. For two or three years the Americans protested in 
the most violent language against the negligence which had 
allowed one Confederate cruiser during the entire war to esca 
from an English port. ‘To drill an army in time of profound 
peace for an attack on an unoffending neighbouring country 
is thought by politicians an expedient act of cunning, b 
idlers an amusing eccentricity, and, by the most enlightened 
Americans a curious illustration of their own national cha- 
racter. There are no grievances to redress in nor 
are there indigenous malcontents who are likely to take part 
with the rebels. The war, if it occurs, will consist in the 
simple practice of murder and robbery, and yet it will not pro- 
voke an unfavourable comment from any American morali 
except on the ground that the criminals will probably be the 
principal sufferers. It is not surprising that the sects of 
crazy enthusiasts which attract Mr. Herwortu Dixon's in- 
discriminate admiration always commence their fantastic 
systems by a repudiation of all concern with American 
politics, and often openly renounce their allegiance to the 
United States. The silly and vicious women who legislate 
for the new communities take advantage of the weakest point 
in the national character; and the most muddle-headed of 
fanatics rejects with disgust the intrigues, the clamour, and 
the falsehood of the primary assemblies and conventions 
which are the original elements of the Government and 
Legislature of Washington. As the reform of the national 
institutions is obviously impossible, it seems to a male or 
female charlatan better to become a Mormon or a Shaker 
than to share in the unsavoury occupation of electing or of 
seeking for election. ‘The monks of the middle ages often fled 
from the world under the influence of similar motives. 


G, 0.” 
Ww. have already pointed out that Mr. GLapsrone has a 


reasonable quarrel with fate. In the Government 
Reform Bill he has even got more than what, when in office, he 
asked for, and he is sore and irritated in consequence. Mr. 
BEALEs, too, finds his occupation gone; and he has not only 
parted company with his ancient colleague, BrapLavas, but 
with the business of life. Down in Dorsetshire, again, a very 
saucy schooner has had the wind taken out of its sails, and 
almost with nautical energy of expression “S, G. O.” is bewail- 
ing his hard lot that, as he had been all his life wrangling and 
scribbling for “ gig-Bishops "—an expression whith he labours 
under the hallucination of thinking that he invented—now 
there is a chance of getting these very gig-Bishops, only not 
at “S.G.0O,’s” hands. Unfortunately for ourselves, the very 
reverse is the case. We never much liked the notion of these 
bishoplets—to use a word quite as stupid as if it were 
“$. G. O.’s” coinage; and even as “8. G. O.” felicitates him- 
self on the sort of argument which he thinks tells, or is likely 
to tell, against the proposed creation of Chorepiscopi, or 80- 
called “ Suffragan ” Bishops—or, if he likes, gig-Bishops—so, 
though we do not much affect the thing, still less do we relish 
“S$. G. O.’s” newly-discovered arguments against the order. 


In his letter to the Z%mes of lust Monday “S. G. O.” pro- 
pounds, after the manner of St. Augustine, a chapter of 
retractations. Stripped of his bad jokes, jejune neologisms, and 
barbarous affectation of a witty style, “S. G. 0.” wishes t 
convey this instruction and warning to all the world, that 
whereas he was once a warm advocate for more, and more 
easily accessible, Bishops, now he is decidedly against the “ ex- 
“ tension of the Episcopate,” because evil-designing men, sons 
of Bextt, have taken the bread out of his mouth, aud have dosed 
it with “ ritualistic” «and apostolical-succession strychnine, 
und are going to dole it out to a deluded Church, which Church, 
“clergy and laity alike,” “$.G.O.” finds the burden laid upon 
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= 
him of faithfully “warning.” Serjeant GaseLzs has been equally 
ill-treated, and we must say that a hen with one chick may 
reasonably cackle and scold when her solitary hope is cribbed. 
Now as “S. G. 0.” will have none of the “more Bishops” 
who are threatened, and as “‘S. G. O.” has, so he tells us, long 

ed for “more Bishops,” it is a nice subject for investiga- 
tion to try to discover the particular sort of “more Bishops” 
that he would like, seeing that he is not for those smuggled, 
or to be smuggled, or tried to be “ dodged ”—the phrase is 
«§, G. O.’s"—into the Church by Lord Lyrtzeron’s Bill. 
He says he wants, or anyhow wanted, a gig-Bishop. But, 
with all respect to the joke, we want something rather more 
intelligible than this famous figure. “S. G, O.” throws out 
hints significant of his ideal Bishop. It is a domestic and 
familiar one, but on the whole not a bad one, and, as far 
as we can see, is justified by exactly the same arguments 
which have over and over again been repeated, not only 
by “8. G. O.,” but by the Society for the Increase of the 
Episcopate, the Bishop of Oxrorp, half a score of speakers in 
Convocation, and about half a thousand speeches at clerical 
meetings, articles in Church reviews, and paragraphs in 
Church papers. “S.G.0O.,” who usually makes “the 
“ Rector” rather prominent in his pictures of clerical life, 


' Jooks for the gig-Bishop as a frequent guest at “the Rectory,” 


chatting among “the Rectory ferns,” and holding “a walnut 
« confab” over “the Rectory table,” prosing on “ the Rectory 
“ carpet,” and preaching very ediiying sermons to “ the 
“Rectory servants” and even to “ the Rectory wife and 
“children”; but we have not a word of any benefit to 
“the Rector,” except the negative one of seeing that a 
Bishop eats and drinks and handles the “ plaid doyleys” 
much as other men. Indeed, it rather looks as if “S.G. 0.” 
wanted more Bishops chiefly that he and his brother 
Rectors might ask this gig species of the genus Episcopus 
to dinner, and patronize them. “S.G.O.”—being a lord, 
of a sort—is too great a man and a Rector to be patronized 
by Bishops as Bishops are, and therefore he wants, or wanted, 
Bishops who would consent to be patronized by him. As far 
as we can make out, this is the gist of “S.G.0O.’s” com- 
plaint. The gig-Bishops are likely to turn out much 
the same as carrlage-Bishops. “S.G.O.” finds out that they 
will all be tarred with the same brush; they will all 
claim spiritual powers, with “ authority from heaven,” and 
soon. And so he concludes that on the whole he has all 
along “ been in utter ignorance what a Bishop really was,” 
which we can quite understand ; or we can even go further, and 
say that the range of “S. G. O.’s” ignorance is not concluded 
by his estimate of the walnut-munching Bishop. 


But, says “ S. G. O.,” I had no notion, when I recom- 
mended the gig-Bishop, that I should be put off with 
a successor of the Apostles. That is, he shot at a 
crow and has bagged a pigeon. If this is so, one of two 
things is certain—either that “ 8. G. O.” is telling what the 
school-girls call a taradiddle, or else that he is considerably 
more ignorant than he modestly gives himself credit for 
being. He never really heard of the High Church view 
of the Episcopate till his Bishop’s late Charge. That docu- 
ment, and the wounded susceptibilities of the Bridport 
Churchwardens, revealed to him a new ecclesiastical world. 
If so, we can only ask where on earth, or rather out of 
the earth, “ S. G. O.” has lived for the last thirty 
years. Wedo not give him credit for the slightest know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history, or even of the annals of the 
Church of England, or for knowing as much as even his 
friends of the Zimes know when they trace this highflying 
doctrine, which strikes “S.G.O.” with such novel amaze- 
ment, up to the time of Laup and Monracu; but 
has “§.G.0.” only just heard of “the Tractarians,” 
or has he only just fougd out what they have so long 
and so persistently been arguing about? Whether High 
Churchmen are right or wrong this is not the place to argue; 
but what they have been writing about and talking about, 
what they mean and what they want, and what estimate they 
form of the Episcopate, ought to be as familiar to any person 
of decent education and ordinary information as the history 
of the Crimean war. If “S. G. O.” never heard of this, and 
never could have imagined that anybody saw in a Bishop 
anything higher than his wine-and-walnuts old gentleman, 
then we can only say that “S.G.0O.” is—as there are 
perhaps other reasons for concluding that he is—about the 
most ignorant Rector within the four seas. The doctrine of 
the Apostolical Succession may be a mere fiction, but that 
it comes upon “S. G. O.” as a surprise, and that he has only 
Just found out its meaning, is a jest nearly equal to that 
Supreme witticism of “ Sepriaus Decan, the Rector of Six- 


. 


“ penceton,” and “ Messrs. Ratem and Tirsem, Church- 
“ wardens.” 

Can it be that “5. G. O.,” like a good many other Liberals, 
is something of a flunkey at heart? It would seem that 
what he really envies is the purple and fine linen Bishop; 
what in his heart of hearts he reverences is the Palace, and 
the violet liveries, and my Lord. ‘The ideal, is somewhat of 
his own order. A Rector with his wine and walnuts, 
ferns and shrubberies, his neat little clerical banquets, and 
servants and plaid doyleys, especially if he is of a noble 
house, is a very fair shadow of the genuine britska Bishop 
as distinguished from his old and cherished ideal, the prelate 
of the gig. It is only the Rector, browsing knee-deep 
in the clover pastures of the Establishment, with rates and 
tithes, and on visiting terms with all the county, who can 
afford to sneer at the “ Colonials, poor fellows on the tramp, 
“ collecting funds” for their wretched dioceses, and speechifying 
at dreary town-halls and empty school-rooms, as Brummagem 
metal, “ ecclesioplate, not the real mitre-marked metal.” So 
that it seems to come to this at last; either “S. G. O.,” in 
recommending gig-Bishops, had an eye to the base-metal sub- 
Bishop over whom he now spins jokes, or he was only talking 
for talking’s sake. Substantially we are not so much at issue 
with “§.G. O’s” present conclusions, only we must say that 
he is the very last man in England to urge them. He is a 
sort of caricature of Saturn devouring his own wretched child. 
The incident, small as it is—and everything about “S. G. 0.” 
is small—is characteristic of the man. Any stick will do to 
beat a dog, especially if the dog happens to be a Bishop. Go 
in for a gig-Bishop, for that line of gabble gives a lively 
letter-writer a chance of contrasting apostolical simplicity 
with prelatical pomp—the actual Bishop, all stiffness, pride, 
haughtiness, and coldness, with the ideal shepherd, all gentle- 
ness, meekness, and accessibility. Or the other line is just 
as good. “§.G.0O.” is equally at home on the ne vilescat 
episcopatus dodge, as he would say. His feelings would be 
shocked at the sight of “ curatial Bishops”—pretty phrase 
that; the laity would be defrauded if put off with such 
“cheap and handy ” substitutes. He is perfectly shocked at 
the thought of “ Episcopacy being lowered in the rural esti- 
“ mation.” No doubt there is much to be said on both sides of 
the question; only what we cannot stand is any one writer 
being equally solid, clever, convincing, and grotesque, first on 
one side and then on the other. 


DONKEY POWER. 


HE steam-engine is the most valuable discovery of modern 
times, and has taken its cape on a sort of religious pedestal 
amongst us, as the great English idol. Everybody from Mr. Lowe 
downwards has taken his turn at chanting its praises, and pointing 
out the benefits that it confers upon mankind. Since its introduc- 
tion our standard of seems completely altered. It is not 
only that we travel quicker, or make more calico shirts in an hour 
than we used to do, but the whole business of the world, moral, 
social, and intellectual, is proportionately quickened. Mr. King- 
lake’s Pasha, whose leading notion about the English was that 
they were a wonderful people, and that all was done by steam, fell 
into a natural and pardonable, though erroneous, view of things. 
Steam power is, to a certain extent, the measure of all human 
motion, in the field of thought as well as in the field of action. 
The truth is so very obvious that we are in great danger of forget- 
ting that there is another power, quite as valuable and useful as 
steam, by means of which most of the business of the world is 
transacted. It is not merely steam power that pulls us all 
along. Donkey power does the largest portion of the work, 
and if there is any room for a second English idol on the same 
pedestal as the steam-engine, the second idol ought to be that 
useful animal who devotes himself to the monotonous labour of 
drawing the social cart when nobody is watching him. His pre- 
sence acts, in every _— department of life, as a happy and 
important check on the rival motive power of steam. Instead of 
being unequally yoked together, steam power and donkey power 
for most p make a team of rare merit and real value, and 
tend to correct each other's failings. When the more excitable. 
of the pair is forging unduly ahead, the sober reluctance of the 
other to stir a single inch faster than he can help readjusts the 
balance of motive energy, and keeps the social body to that steady, 
wise, deliberate step which constitutes the true glory of a free and 
independent ren If Mr. Kinglake’s Eastern Pasha had 
known more of England he would not have summed us up in the 
terse sentence, “ Whizz, whizz. All by steam!” The truer formula 
would have been less one-sided. “ Whizz! Whizz! Trot! Trot! 
Half by steam and half by donkeys.” 

Any one who reflects for a moment on the vast proportion of 
the business. of life which is necessarily made up of a sort of 
humdrum dry routine will not feel to quarrel with 
donkey power, or to think very lightly of its uses. ‘The fate of 
Phaeton is a type of what would happen on a large scale if all 
‘our carts were carriages, and all our donkeys were converted 
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suddenly into horses of the sun. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to the welfare of the community that it should be 
able to employ largely in its service men and women who 
are contented to live and die in obscurity, and to maintain 
throughout their course an unambitious humble pace. The 
misfortune would be incalculable if every banker’s clerk were 
seized with the noble desire of arriving at the dignity of a 
Cabinet Minister, or if every village curate dreamt at night of 
future lawn. One of the most distressing and useless spectacles 
that can ever be witnessed is the sight of a man whose natural 
powers are more limited than his ambition, and who can neither 
go by steam, nor content himself with going like the donkey 
that he is. Happily the spectacle is an exceptional one. Though 
no rational being is devoid of the instinctive wish to rise a 
little above the level on which he starts, as a rule a little rise is 
‘all that we desire, as it is certainly all that we deserve. The 
consequence is that the work is done well and evenly. Most 
people acquiesce in the view of the Catechism that there is a 
ticular sphere for which they are born and to which they may 
e said to have been called, and cheerfully adopt in practice the 
view with which it is desirable that they should be impressed. 
The world’s private soldiers are content never to become officers, 
and the ensigns and lieutenants are aware that they will not 
live to command an army or even a brigade. Everybody thus 
falls early in life into a settled groove, and spins quietly down it 
at the minimum rate required of him by his superiors, well knowing 
that to spin faster would disarrange the machine and do no earthly 
benefit to himself. Perhaps one of the best instances of that happ 
humdrum work to which we owe a great deal, and about whic 
we hear very little, is the laborious industry of the clever and 
often Seeunedl men who compile catalogues of the documents 
stored up in our public offices. Reading and indexing old records 
and charters, none of which perhaps are of any positive in- 
terest to the readers, is an employment to which numbers of 
a give up their existence. Those who are so employed must 
accurate, painstaking, and methodical. The occupation is one 
that brings little fame or emolument with it, and it takes the 
whole lives of many men to produce a catalogue which the 
student tosses by carelessly after consulting it, without thinking 
once of all the pains that have gone to make it. If the demon 
of restless ambition got loose among them, it is difficult to believe 
that they could be satisfied with building up slowly, and brick by 
brick, some monument of dull erudition, which when it is finished 
will never bear their names, or bring them the least posthumous 
renown. In some ways Providence is very kind to the bookworm 
and the compiler. It gives him after a while a fictitious excite- 
ment and interest in his own labours, Men become intoxicated 
with the dust of old libraries and musty manuscripts, just 
as the opium-eater is carried by the fumes of his narcotic 
into a special and unreal world of his own, into which no 
one else can enter. Even if they observe that the world half 
despises them for all the benefits they do it, they are content to 
think that it is the world, and not themselves, which is the victim 
of hallucination. Happily for mankind, energy, however spent, 
seems well spent in the eyes of the spender, and many an anti- 
quary feels that his whole existence would be crowned and com- 
plete if he could manage to discover where Cesar landed on the 
coast of Britain, or where Hannibal crossed the Alps. In litera- 
ture, in commerce, and in study the same law obtains. The mass 
of our contemporaries, without knowing it, are all wearing out their 
wers contentedly and usefully, very much as the children of 
srael in Egypt, in Mr. Poynter’s famous picture in this year's 
Academy, may be seen toiling away under the weight of an 
enormous Sphinx that is being carried to its pedestal. An ancient 
historian relates the effect produced upon an Oriental king by a 
little circumstance that happened when the last massive stone of 
a ae was hoisted into its place. One of the obscure drawers, 
who had painfully spent his strength under the burden, at the 
end heaved his life out in a great sigh. Any one who chooses to 
look round him in the wold will see the same kind of sight 
everywhere. Thousands seem to live and die in the harness of 
uneventful routine. The intellectual edifices which our children 
are destined to enjoy will have been raised for the most part, not 
by steam, but by donkey power. 


Nowhere is this more evident than in the story of those amongst 


us who devote themselves consistently to what is called “ doing 
good.” A life of professional philanthropy has, for those who 
embrace it, a variety of little pleasures. There is a certain amount 
of fussiness and restlessness about it which cheers and animates 
the philanthropic donkey while he plods along his weary way. It 
would be a grave injustice to assert that philanthropists of the best 
sort are as inferior to other —_ in mental qualities as they are 
often superior to them in singleness of aim and self-devotion. Many 
noble natures have dignified, and many noble names been inscribed 
ae the dull roll of professional philanthropists. But there is, on 
the other hand, a considerable portion of the work of philanthro 

which is generally done, and which can indeed only be done well, 
by donkey power. The results attained seem in general to be 
so enormously out of proportion to the labour given, that a man 
of great genius or intellectual activity would be soon discou- 
raged. The duty of sitting day by day in a sick room, for 
example, is one of the most ess and painful duties to 
which any rational being ever can devote himself. There are some 
excellent men and women who do little else for years. The task 
of visiting the poor, especially in country places, is another task 
which is as distasteful, and as apparen’ p evold of any positive 


fruit. Yet there are those who have dedicated themselves to the 
mission, dreary as it is, and who go on performing it from day to 
day with praiseworthy zeal, and with a freshness of spirit which 
to others who play a more stirring part in the world a 
almost miraculous, The parson or the doctor who, in the wilds of 
a provincial neighbourhood, slaves at this sort of occupation 
sacrifices something for it. He falls in the rear of the intel. 
lectual movement of his time. He has not leisure to follow 
the latest discoveries of science. He knows nothing of the new 
ideas which have been carrying his professional colleagues 9 
hundred miles ahead of him during the hours that he has been 
standing still over the bedsides of the poor. He never perha 
advances a step beyond the theology or the nostrums of is 
fathers. Gradually, as far as his mental powers are conce 

he sinks into the unenviable condition of a fruit or a vegetable, 
If he is a parson, his sermons grow every Sunday longer and 
more deadly dull. Educated people can scarcely listen to him 
with tolerable patience. If he ever emerges from his obscurity on 
to the public stage, he is very likely to commit some intellectual 
folly, to denounce some book that he has never read and could 
not understand, to protest against the heresies of some High- 
Church Bishop or some Broad-Church philosopher of whose 
tenets he is profoundly incapable to ilies or to sign some 
memorial which is got up by the Philistines of a country 
district. His long devotion to practical matters has made 
him the equal in all intellectual matters of his own church- 
wardens, or of the ladies of his village clothing club. And 
if, instead of being a parson, he is a doctor, his lot would only 
differ in unessential points. He would still be drugging and 
bleeding away in the most approved fashion of the ancients, 
Newer lights would not have penetrated to his consulting 
room; and he would be as far behind his London contemporaries 
as if he were a Galen, or an 3 per age with gold-headed cane. 
The good and serious work which such men do in their day is the 
direct result of donkey power. Had they gone by steam, their 
fortunes would be very different. The parson might have been 
either the hope or the terror of his Church; he would perhaps 
have risen to the eminence of a _ champion, or of a leader of 
theological thought. He might have lived to throw some light 
on the difficulties of his age—have discovered some new manu- 
script, or have destroyed some old-fashioned illusion. The doctor 
aight in like manner, have invented either a new disease ora 
new operation, and in either capacity have contributed to the 
march of science and the permanent welfare of mankind. What 
they have done instead has been nobly and worthily done ; but 
wd work, however honest, could only have been done by 
donkeys. 

There is no branch of human affairs in which donkey power 
may not be seen performing the same humble mission. Politics 
andl literature are as much indebted to it as ey and reli- 
gion. Politics perhaps may be taken as one of the happiest in- 
stances of the success of the combination of the donkey engine and 
the steam engine. Great changes in the political arena are never 
so prosperously achieved as when they are the effect of a satisfac- 
tory compromise between the two. So far from forbidding the 
banns between them, we ought to thank heaven upon our knees 
that both exist, and are apparently destined to exist together to 
all time. If the world were only governed as Plato and as 
M. Comte wished, by philosophers, changes never would be stable, 
and every revolution of thought would lead to a reaction. As it 
is, great changes are accomplished by a regular law, the results of 
which are far more satisfactory. Some twenty or thirty years 
before the final — is taken, steam power begins to shoot 
ahead with startling velocity. The philosophers who sit on 
the engine whistle, the enthusiasts who teed the furnace 
scream, and if steam had everything its own way, the machine 
would be over the declivity at railroad pace. But once over, 
the less active portion of the community would be dissatisfied 
at the ‘-* transition into which they had been so abruptly 
hurried. They would for ever be endeavouring to retrace their 
steps, and to resent the force which dragged them over. Instead 
of this undesirable condition of things, the twenty or thirty years 
are at present usefully ss in modulating the steam power of 
the philosophers to suit the donkey power of the rest. Gradually 
and slowly donkey power brings up the train towards the edge of 
the formidable precipice. There isno excitement and no alarm, 
till just at the last moment there is a little pull, and the commu- 
nity which was at the top finds itself at the bottom. Nobody is 
at all frightened, and the donkeys, after a moment of surprise, . 
feeding peacefully again on the grass that grows underneath. The 
reason that so little harm has been done is due entirely—though 
sceptics may refuse to see it—to the fact that the descent has been 
approached at a sober pace. People have had time to weigh the real 
advantages of the fall, and to provide : yy all possible dangers. 
And when it comes, they accept it without resentment, without 
any undue reluctance, and without a burning sense of antipathy to 
those who have led them to it. It cannot be said that this is not 
a great advantage to the social body, and the credit of it ought to 
be given to those to whose steadiness and even tardiness of pace 
the advantage is partly due. 

The benefits conferred by donke ty on the world of letters 
are not less conspicuous. Thoughtless persons are in the habit 
too often of forgetting how much d power it takes to 
make the literature of a country or the journalism of a country 
worth anything. No first-rate book would ever be written unless 
it had been preceded by a series of dull ones, out of which the 
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of’ the tt author has been able to: gather materials for 
ig pu erhaps no modern work gives one a more complete 
example of what li genius is like than Gibbon. But 
Gibbon is, after all, only a brilliant analysis of the obscure 
jsbours of men whose work in the world was over as socn as they 
had furnished Gibbon with stuff to work on. The old chroniclers 
monks, whose very names only survive, as far as our ordinary 
jnowledge of them goes, in his witty notes, were his hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Poetasters in every age lived, and fatigued 
the ears:of their contemporaries, for the sole end of furnishing a 
future writer of consummate power with a stray line on which 
to-base'an hypothesis or perhaps merely an illustration. Theolo- 
ians of fearful dulness and years in writing musty 
Prion gome one passage of which alone accidentally becomes of 
use for'am epi or an historical allusion. Donkey power has 
uced the block, though steam has fashioned it at last into its 
eee form. Whoever else is ungrateful to donkey power, 
literary men have no business to be so, and their best thanks are 
due to the voluminous and patient slaves of the lamp whose 
inferiority and want of brilliancy has made them of inesti- 

to mankind. 


THE CASE OF SLADE v, SLADE. 

‘the spring of the year 1825 an lish widow lady, Mrs. 
Mostyn, had come with her reside at Milan Miss 
Mostyn, who is remembered by those who were then young men 
as “beautiful and elegant,’ was in her twenty-third year. The 
two ladies resided in various hotels and lodging-houses in Milan 
until October, with the exception of a short interval, during which 
they visited the eof Como, They met in society at Milan 
M. Carl von Koerber, a Lieutenant of Austrian Engineers, who 
made to Miss Mostyn a proposal of marriage, which was accepted. 
An officer of the Austrian army cannot marry without the sanc- 
tion of authority, and therefore it was necessary for M. von 
Koerber to present a petition to the Aulic Council of War, which 
at that day regulated everything, from the plan of a campaign to 
the marriage of a Lieutenant of Engineers. Permission was 

ted by the Aulic Council, and on October 6, 1825, M. von 
ter was married to Miss Mostyn at the parish church of St. 
Fidele in Milan, by Joseph Nagy, Feld Superior, or Chaplain, to the 
Engineer Corps, and Canon of the Cathedral of Mantua. The 
married couple proceeded to Vienna, and differences soon arose 
between them, which led to a petition for separation being presented 
to the Tribunal of the Engineer Corps, which had jurisdiction 
in such matters. The tribunal withheld its decree until it should 

that the parties had been admonished by the proper eccle- 
siastical authority “‘to prevent them from sacrificing the matri- 
monial' tie to the caprice of a moment.” There seems to have 
been some difficulty in getting the wife satisfactorily admonished. 
As the. procés verbal puts it :—“ This religious act took place all 
the less; inasmuch as the Feld Superior understood neither 
French nor English, whereas the wife Imew no other language.” 
However, Madame von Koerber did attend the Feld Superior for 
admonition, and “she was accompanied by her mother, her 
an Mr. F. Slade, and Count O'Reilly.” It would seem 
that the: admonition of the Feld Superior, with or without the 
assistance of an interpreter, did not produce the desired effect ; and 
a decree for separation from bed and board was made by consent. 
The parties separated, and never met again. The lady came to 
England, and shortly afterwards renewed her aintance with 
Mr. F. Slade. In 1833, while M. von Koerber was still living, 
Mr. F. Slade and the fea were married at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square. M. von Koerber attained the rank of General 
in the Austrian service, and died in 1853. By the death of his 
father; General Sir John Slade, and of his elder brother, a baronetcy 
and a considerable estate descended upon Mr. F. Slade, who 
by his own exertions at the bar attained a large and lucrative 
ractice; and’ the rank of Queen’s Counsel. The lady bore 
eight. children. Sir Frederick Slade had been advised, by 
what he:deemed competent authority, that the marriage of M. von 
Koerber with Miss Mostyn was invalid, and that the lady might 
lawfully be married to himself. On the death of Sir Frederick 
Slade in-1863, the title and estates were claimed on the one hand 
by his: twin’ brother, General Marcus Slade, who would be the 
next heiron failure of lawful issue of the deceased, and on the 
other hand by his eldest son Alfred Slade, who asserts his’ own 
legitimacy as born in wedlock. The uncle is plaintiff, and the 
nephew defendant, in the action just tried in the Court of Exchequer, 
which is:an ejectment to recover the manor of North Petherton, 
in Somersetahire. When the case came on for trial at the assizes 
it was:agreed, instead of taking the opinion of a jury, to submit all 
questions: both of. law and fact to the consideration of the Court; 
and accordingly the case underwent a learned and elaborate argu- 
ment before the Barons of the Exchequer, who reserved their judg- 
ment. The evidence, which was taken by commission, is contained 
in two printed volumes. All the facts and circumstances of the mar- 
Tiage at.Milan, so far as after the — of forty years was possible, 
have been:carefully investigated. ‘The history of the domestic life 
of Sir Frederick Si 


lous particularity. ‘Ihis portion of the evidence may be 
described as quite as light reading as many novels, and much more 
lively ; but-another an larger portion contains the examination, 
before'a@ommission at Vienna, of German lawyers who were pro- 


t . ade, and of the behaviour of the members of | 
his family towards his children and their mother, is given with | 


duced to support, or contest, with all the force of their | 

and ingenuity, the validity of M. von Koerber’s marriage. 

may be permitted to notice with satisfaction that, whatever may 
be thought of our law in a rational or scientific point of view, our 
lawyers are ——— proficient in the art, which they have 
peculiarly studied, of cross-examination. The abstruse and 
ponderous German sages who appeared before the Commission 
were almost cross-examined out of their lives. One of them, after 
ten days’ examination, took to his bed, and he himself stated that 
he was only able, after many weeks, to resume his customary 
occupations, It was objected to this statement, that he had been 
seen within a much shorter period in the Commercial Court of 
Vienna, where he commonly practised; but hereupon he made 
answer that “the gentleman who er him appeared to have 
in his mind the activity of an ish advocate before an English 
Court.” He added that only in very rare cases was any such 
quality required in the Commercial Court. The state of bothera- 
tion to which these learned pundits were reduced is highly credit- 
able to the ingenuity of our countrymen, and it may perhaps be allow- 
able to recall to memory another icuous example of the same 
kind which was afforded by the litigation concerning the succes- 
sion of Dr. Wylie, a Scotc , who amassed a large fortune 
in the Russian service. An ish Commission was issued in that 
case to examine witnesses at Petersburg, and the story goes 
that the English counsel asked so many and such troublesome 
questions that a Russian advocate, in despair of supplying answers 
to them, and wishing at the same time to do his duty to his 
employers, and to elucidate as far as possible the truth, inquired 
whether it would be of any use to have the attesting witnesses to 
Dr. Wylie’s will flogged, because, if it would, his influence with 
the Minister of Justice might suffice to get this done. 

This inquiry, like others which have preceded it, has shown 
that, where it is worth while to make a legal question ap 
doubtful, opinions of foreign lawyers‘may always chtnined. 
either side of it. If six —— or advocates are called for the 
plaintiff, half a dozen will be forthcoming for the defendant ; and 
this process might go on until all the lawyers in Germany had 
been examined as witnesses, or all the available money of the 
litigants had been spent in execating commissions. Happily, 
although there is no limit to the quantity of words with which a 
legal discussion may be cond , there is a limit, which is 
usually soon reached, to the number of different rules and principles 
which that discussion can involve; and therefore it may not, 
perhaps, be difficult to state briefly the chief questions which have 

en so voluminously discussed in this interesting case, and upon 


which the Court of Exchequer has this week delivered judgment. 


We will begin by recognising the thy which is general] 
felt for the ‘Alfred lode. His father was 
liked, both throughout his own ession and beyond it. His 
mother was always treated as his father’s wife, and he grew up to 
manhood without any doubt being suggested to his mind that 
he was his father’s heir. He was: a special favourite with his 
grandfather, who, although he had one son in the army and 
another in the navy, lamented that another son had thrown him- 
self away upon the law, and rejoiced in proportion that his grand- 
son had adopted his own profession of arms. The grandson entered 
the 57th Regiment, called in remembrance of the day of Albuera 
“ Die-hard,” and commanded a colonel who bore the well- 
known Somersetshire name of Warre. He served with his regi- 
ment in the Crimea, and was wounded in the attack on 
Redan. His letters from the Ofimea were sent regularly to his 
grandfather, and the old officer of a was delighted with 
what must have seemed like a revival of the days of his own 
fiery youth. It may perhaps be well to mention here that Sir 
John Sladé preceded Sir Stapleton Cotton, afterwards Lord Com- 
bermere, in the command of the ish cay in the Peninsula. 
Like his rival, he rode admirably until he was more than eighty 
ears of age ; but it is suspected that, in the opinion of the Duke of 
Wellington, his valour was scarcely enough qualified by discretion. 
After serving in the Crimea and in India, Alired Slade became en- 
gaged to be married, and it was'then only that he learned that a 
doubt existed as to his legitimacy, The most impartial students 
of this difficult case may be for desiring to banish 
this doubt, if possible, from their minds; yet it may be well to 
remember that if a som had been born of the marriage of M. von 
Koerber and Miss Mostyn, and if that son’s legitimacy as heir to 
his mother were disputed, the legal question would be exactly the 
same as it now is, though our pum would naturally be excited 
in an opposite direction. We may perhaps convey a tolerably accu- 
rate notion of the case by a the marriage solemnized at 
Milan appears on a first view valid and binding, whereas the ob- 
jections to it can only be discovered on minuter examination. In 
order to make these objections intelligible, it is necessary to state 
that the validity of the a depends upon compliance bei 
shown with the regulations of Austrian Civil Code of 1814 
which was in foree in Lombardy in 1825. ‘That code required 
publication of banns, and a solemn declaration of consent before 
the ordinary ctrator animarum of one of the bridal persons. All 
the arguments in the case turned upon the question of compliance 
with these isitions. That compliance might be either proved 
or disproved by evidence, or, in the absence of evidence, a Court 
might or might not presume it; and if it could not be either 
proved or presumed, the want of it might or might not have 
the effect of invalidating the marriage. Our own and other 
laws require banns and other formalities in marriages, and desig- 
nate persons as qualified to solemnize them. It is the duty of 
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officiating ministers, or regi to see that legal requisitions 
are complied with, and it is the duty of unqualitied persons to 
abstain from officiating. But it is not every defect of form or 
qualification that will suffice after lapse of time, and deaths of 
parties, to invalidate a marriage. As regards banns, the Austrian 
code required publication thrice in the parish in which the bridal 
rson had lived six weeks, but for the validity of the marriage 
it would be enough if the publication had been made once. It 
was expressly provided that a defect “in the form or number 
of the publications” should not make the marriage invalid. Now 
it appears by the Gazette of Milan that Mrs. Mostyn and her 
daughter arrived in that city from Como on August 26. They 
took up residence in the parish of St. Babyla, which was not the 
parish in which they resided before they went to Como. The 
marriage was solemnized on Sunday, October 6, which, countin 
the day of arrival as a day of residence, would be the forty-secom 
day. It was admitted that, if the time of residence had been 
completed on that Sunday, banns might be once published on that 
day, and the marriage validly solemnized afterwards on the same 
day. But there was controversy as to the method of computing 
the six weeks of residence, whether exclusively or inclusively of 
the day of arrival. Before the journey to Como the ladies resided, 
first, for more than six weeks in the parish of Sta. Maria della 
Passione, and next for less than six weeks in another parish, not 
St. Babyla. The lawyers disputed whether, upon the construction 
of the code, publication in the parish of Sta. Maria della 
Passione would have sufficed. The record of publications for the 
poe of St. Babyla for the year 1825 is lost. The record 
or the parish of Sta. Maria exists, but it contains no entry 
of publication of banns for Miss Mostyn’s marriage. As regards 
the other requisition of the code, that consent must be de- 
clared before the ordin Aus or curator animarum of 
one of the bridal persons, it is to be observed that Miss Mostyn 
was a Catholic, and the person who stood in that relation to 
her was undoubtedly the parish priest of St. Babyla, where 
she resided. The marriage was solemnized, as has been stated, 
by Nagy, Feld os of the Engineer Corps, in the parish 
urch of St. Fidele. If M. von Koerber had been a Catholic, 
Nagy would unquestionably have been his ordinary curator, and, 
being such, would have had full authority to solemnize the 
marmiage. But M. von Koerber was a Protestant. It is insisted, 
by those who impugn the marriage, that Nagy could not be the 
lawful curator of a Protestant, and therefore, in respect of the 
bridegroom, he could have no authority; while, in respect of 
the bride, his authority could only arise from a delegatio from the 
ish priest of St. Babyla, which is not shown to have existed. 
There does exist a document in Latin, signed by the priest of that 
parish, in which he says, in reference to the bride, dimitto in forum 
i; but that is alleged to be only an “ entlassung” or dimissio, 
which is to be distinguished from a delegatio. In answer to this 
contention those who support the marriage refer to a decree of 
the Aulic Council of 1845, which they take to be declaratory of 
usage existing long before, and which enunciates that “the feld 
chaplain is the only and authorized curator animarum of the 
whole military body entrusted to him.” They say, therefore, 
that Nagy stood in this relation to M. von Koerber, although a 
Protestant, and therefore that he could lawfully solemnize the 
marriage. The other side reply that this passage of the decree 
of 1845 is matter, not of enactment, but only of recital ; and they 
also contend that, under the words “ whole military body entrusted 
to him,” Protestant soldiers are not comprised. 

Considering that the Aulic Council displayed fatherly and 
motherly, not to say grandmotherly, vigilance in superintending 
the matrimonial arrangements of officers of the Austrian army, the 
difficulty presented to the defendant’s case is that an intently 
which was patent on the face of the marriage documents would have 
been overlooked. A series of ten documents is produced from the 
proper custody, and their ——, is not impeached. The first 
is an “ Extract from the Register of the Feld Superiorate,” which 
shows that the bridegroom was a Protestant and the bride a 
Catholic, and notes a stipulation that the children of this mixed 
marriage are to be brought up in the Catholic religion. We have 
then the marriage license from the Direction of Engineers, with 
consent of the Aulic Council, which was granted “upon the 
deposit of the required marriage caution,” and is dated at Vienna, 
September 11, 1825. The proceedings were necessarily slow, and 
it is highly improbable that any irregularity was intentionally 
committed for the sake of expedition, seeing that neither M. von 
Koerber nor Feld Superior Nagy would have escaped censure 
if such irregularity had been observed. There is next a dis- 
pensation allowing the bridegroom’s banns to be called once 
for thrice. Then comes a permission, dated October 4, for actual 
marriage, in expectation of the speedy arrival of the certificate 
of deposit of the marriage caution money. There are then cer- 
tificates of birth of the parties, and other documents; and, lastly, 
there is the dimissio, before mentioned, which is signed by the 
parish priest of St. Babyla, and contains the words Barbaram 
Mostyn nullo impedimento, sive civili, sive canonico, a presenti contra- 
hendo matrimonio impediente, irretitam esse scio. If these words can 
be construed as certifying that banns for the bride had beer dul 
published, either by the aay of St. Babyla in his own paris 
or in some other parish by his pageey there would be an end to 
one of the two chief questions in the case. But this construction 
is disputed; and the question is a very difficult one. Upon the 
other question—namely, whether Nagy, a Catholic, was the lawful 
curator animarum of M. von Koerber, a Protestant—our recollec- 


tions of the a of religious toleration in this 
countries bly us to the opinion 
English bias, however, and Austrian law must be carefully dis. 
tinguished. But it is plain that if this opinion, which is 

on the elder Slade’s part, were adopted, there would be an end to 
this other chief question also. 

The question of due publication of banns for the bride would 
divide itself into two heads—first, whether there had been regi. 
dence; and, secondly, whether there had been publication, gir 
Frederick Slade’s widow, who is still living, gave evidence in 
great detail of the various residences at hotels and lodging-houses 
which she and her mother had occupied at Milan before her 
marriage to M. von Koerber. She stated that, after her retum 
from Como to Milan, on the 26th of August, she had to 
look for lodgings; and, if this were so, her residence in the 

rish of St. Babyla would probably be reduced within the 
forty-two days which were the minimum required by law. 
Upon the question of publication, it was urged that by the canon 
law a mixed marriage was forbidden, and it would have been the 
duty of the parish priest of St. Babyla, as soon as he heard that 
the intended brid m was a Protestant, to refuse to publish the 
banns of a Catholic as the intended bride. Evidence was given 
that Zerbi, the parish priest, was a highly conscientious church- 
man, who would have strictly observed the Church’s law. Answer 
was made to this argument by referring to the Latin dimissio 
already quoted, which states that Miss Mostyn was hindered 
no civil or canonical impediment from contracting marriage, 
this statement did not amount to an assertion of Ba publication 
of banns, of which the want would be a civil impediment, it did 
unquestionably demonstrate that Zerbi, the conscientious church- 
man, concealed the existence of a canonical impediment in the 
selighse of the bridegroom, which the other side assumed him to 

ave known. 


The Barons of the Exchequer were divided in opinion upon this 
question. The Lord Chief n relied on Lady Slade’s evidence, 


as showing that there had not been sufficient residence in St. 
Babyla. The bride’s banns for marriage with a Protestant 
could not have been published without a a dispensation, 
of which there was no proof; and he concluded that they 
were not in fact published. It should be remarked here that, 
although there was no proof of a Papal dispensation, there 
was a reversalis, or agreement for educating the children of 
the marriage as Catholics, which is the ordinary condition 
of a dispensation by the Pope. Mr. Baron Martin was of 
the same —_ as the Lord Chief Baron. Both these learned 
judges held that the want of banns was a “ diriment impedi- 
ment” fatal to the validity of the marriage. On the other 
hand, Mr. Baron Bramwell was prepared to infer from all the 
evidence either that there was sufficient residence or that a 
dispensation from publication was obtained. He further held that 
a defect of publication, even if proved, would not invalidate the 
marriage. Mr. Baron Pigott concluded that either the banns were 

ublished or there must have been a conspiracy between Zerbi and 

agy, and this he could not believe without stronger evidence. 
On this — therefore, two judges held the marriage valid, and 
two held it invalid. On the question as to Nagy’s competency, 
Barons Bramwell and Pigott held the affirmative, and the Chief 
Baron doubtfully concurred with them; while Baron Martin held 
the negative. this point, therefore, the judges were three to 
one. But the first question being left in eguilibrio, the whole 
result is practically nothing, and the plaintiff will doubtless carry 
the case by apeu! into the Exchequer Chamber. 


MR. RUSKIN AND MR. CARLYLE. 


Lec TUS bos. The portent was terrible, and the more terrible 
from the simple severity with which Livy announces it. But 
it would have added a little to the significance, and perhaps to the 
value, of the awful utterance to know what on earth the ox said. 
Something of the same difficulty attends recent fatidic revela- 
tions, and we have had one of our oracles lowing from Chelsea in 
language which may to the uninitiated be as significant as the 
bovine talk was to the Roman augurs. But to the world at 
Carlylese and bullock language are about equally intelligible. Mr. 
Carlyle has written two letters to the newspapers, chiefly, as it ap- 
pears, to show his remarkable powers over the English tongue, or 
rather to display his gifts in inventing alanguage. Since the days 
of Babel, or at least since Psalmanazar forged the Formosan dia- 
lect, never has been seen such a linguistic creation as the tongue 
of Chelsea. In this particular case it seems that it has been only 
for the rows of showing off his curious dialect that Mr. Carlyle 
has spoken at all, if speech may in any sense be predicated of 
that which belongs not to articulately-speaking men. If Mr. Car- 
lyle’s talk is nothing, it certainly seems to have been about 
nothing. The manner quite suits the matter. It appears that 
some time ago Mr. Ruskin delivered himself of a letter to 
the Manchester Examiner, in which he introduced Mr. Carlyle’s 
name. What Mr. Ruskin’s letter was about we cannot say, 
for we have never been able to see it. Nor does it m 
matter. Mr. Ruskin can say anything about any subject. He 
can discuss theology under the guise of an essay on Sh 
folds, and can do a series of articles on what perhaps he th 
is political economy under cover of a text from Seri 
Perhaps he was elucidating the mysteries of sesame and 
or philosophising on cloud-forms, or investigating the transcen- 
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dentalism of rock-cleavage, or the aoe of leaves and branches ; 
put anything is dnropos of anything—or, for the matter of that, of 
nothing—with Mr. Ruskin. What we suspect Mr. Ruskin was 
Jecturing the men of Manchester upon was the social ees and 
moral and political and national apostasy, involved in building ve 
hideous aia bridges ; and in the course of his sermon he too 
oecasion to say that so coarse were the manners and so brutal the 
feelings of the common folk of London, or at least of Chelsea, that 
Mr. Carlyle could not walk the streets without being insulted. How 
this fact was to be traced to the ugly iron suspension bridges we are 
not aware. Nor do we know which was cause and which was effect ; 
neither, perhaps, does Mr. Ruskin know, for his mind is precisely 
one of those to which etiology, as the learned call it, is a stranger. 
It may be that the low Londoners, being brutes and savages, 
y and spontaneously develop Fleet Street brid just as 
Hottentots spontaneously produce kraals, and Red Indians evolve 
wigwams. Or, again, it may be that the mere sight and presence 
of tubular bridges and railway stations has at once brutalized 
and lowered the whole English character, and that the familiar 
ight of inartistic iron-work has made us men of the iron age, 
ferreous, coarse, rough, unsightly, and uncivil. Anyhow, the street 
rudeness offered to Mr. Carlyle seems to have furnished but a 
thin and meagre induction of facts upon which to base a large 
estimate of national character ; or, if Mr. Ruskin had satisfied him- 
self of the universal barbarism of the common folk of England, 
this alleged treatment of Mr. Carlyle was but a small and in- 
adequate instance by which to illustrate his general estimate of 
our national passions and character. Not that it much matters ; 
for so long as Mr. Ruskin can deliver himself of a sonorous 
ox, his end in talking is gained. 

But Mr. Carlyle did not quite relish this liberty taken with his 
name. So he writes to the newspapers what is called a character- 
istic letter. Here it is :— 

A CONTRADICTION. 

$ir,—In reference to a newspaper paragraph now idly circulating, with 
my name in it as connected with “ insults on the streets,” and other such 
matter, permit me to say that it is an untrue paragraph, disagrees with the 
fact throughout, and in essentials is curiously the reverse of the fact; a 
paragraph altogether erroneous, misfounded, superfluous, and even absurd. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Chelsea, May 28, 1867. T. CARLYLE, 
If this utterance is characteristic of Mr. Carlyle we can only say 
that the philosopher of Chelsea was for once forgetful of a philo- 
sopher’s precision of language, and therefore of thought. If a 
matter or assertion is untrue, it is somewhat pleonastic to say that 
it disagrees with the fact, and if it is the reverse of the fact it is 
saying nothing to comment on its discordance with it. Or if a 

ph is erroneous, why be at the trouble of saying that it is 
superfluous, except for the sake of showing Mr. Carlyle’s capacity 
for secreting adjectives? But this is not the most curious part 
of Mr. Carlyle’s queer letter. The “untrue paragraph” is 
“curiously the reverse of the fact.” The paragraph said, or is 
said to have said, that Mr. Carlyle “ cad not walk London 
streets without being insulted.” Now the reverse of this 
is that Mr. Carlyle cannot walk London streets without being 
cheered and applauded. If this is what Mr. Carlyle 
means, it is a very valuable fact indeed, and therefore “at once 
not forgetable,” to use his own idiom in a replica of his letter to 
the newspapers, addressed to one Mr. Collinge, a working-man of 
Rochdale. Here Mr. Carlyle’s slipshod use of the term “ reverse 
of the fact ” reminds us of a story where it was even more ludi- 
crously misapplied. In a certain choir, one of the singing-boys 
nisbebaved Eimnself in the vestry, and got his ears boxed [ e 
clergyman. The boy complained to some of the authorities that 
he had been knocked down by the indignant The case 
was investigated ; and in introducing it, one of the authorities— 
we shall not say whether he was a layman or ecclesiastic, but 
he had a seat on the bench—observed to the inculpated clergy- 
man, “ Now, Sir, the charge is of knocking down a boy.” “Oh, 
no,” was the clerical but not very accurate answer, “no such 
thing; it is quite the reverse.” “Quite the reverse,eh? But 
= the reverse of knocking down a boy is picking up a girl ; is 

is what you mean ?” 

Another instructor and homilist now mounts the pulpit; and 
the Times, in a leading article, administers a solemn, not to say 
tedious, rebuke to Mr. Ruskin on his petulance and haste. In 
reading it we are more than ever puzzled at what Mr. Ruskin 
did say. Mr. Carlyle’s sympathy with Governor Eyre, accord- 
ing to the Times, is so consistently and systematically resented 
by the population of London, that this distinguished his- 
torian “is compelled to go out by night lest he should be 
hooted and mobbed by a rabble.” The picture is sad. The 
notion of Mr. Carlyle, cloaked and disguised, skulking about the 
Chelsea lanes, is almost equal to that of another philosopher with 
a lantern in broad daylight searching in vain for the honest man. 
Unable to accept this account of ‘Nr. Carlyle whenever he takes 
his walks abroad, the Times plunges into the extreme of laudation 
of London manners, and pronounces us to be the best-behaved and 
a populace on the earth. We cannot accept either view. 
We are neither better nor worse than our neighbours. Low life 
in all countries means bad manners. Our street blasphemies and 
coarseness are much the same as in all other cities. A Naples 
Vetturino or a Cadiz boatman quite equals Cabby in his most 
insolent, or a drunkard in his most brutal, m All black- 
in all countries display, each in his own way, a special type 

ism. We cannot afford to throw stones, or to submit 


to other people’s, stones. In every nation you meet with great 


civility and with great incivility in the streets. We often protect 
and we often mob the foreigner, distinguished or undistinguished. 
So they do everywhere. In the East, and in what are barbarou« 
countries alone, the stranger is sure of at least apathetic 
and uninterested absence of affront. Here in London, in the very 
lowest ranks, social virtues may be detected, and yet may be very 
often looked for in vain, as, for example, when not a single 
bystander interferes—and he generally does not interfere—when a 
harmless citizen meets with the attentions of the roughs in the 
Park. The Times only went a little too far when it enlarged upon 
the moral beauty of our general manners even in the lowest strata 
of London 

This is probably what Mr. er meant to say when he wrote— 
that is, if he really did write—the second letter published with 
his signature, which to the curious in Carlylese thought and 
speech is too valuable to be lost :— 

LONDON STREETS. 
To the Editor of the Times, 

Sir,—I could still wish, by way of marginal note to your friendly article 
of Monday last (the Times of June 3) to add, for my own sake, and for a 
much valued friend’s, the two following little bits of commentary :— 

1st. That I by no means join in heavily blaming Mr. Ruskin, and, indeed, 
do not blame him at all, but the contrary, except for the almost inconcei- 
vable practical blunder of printing my name, and then of carelessly hurling 
topsy-turvy into wild incredibility all he had to report of me—of me, and 
indirectly of the whole vast multitude of harmless neighbours, whom I live 
with here—in London and its suburbs, more than 2,000,000 of us, I should 
think, who all behave by second nature in an obliging, peaceable, and per- 
fectly human manner to each other, and are all struck with amazement at 
Mr. Ruskin’s hasty paragraph upon us, 

2nd. That in regard to the populace or canaille of London, to the class dis- 
tinguishable by behaviour as our non-human, or half-human neighbours, 
which class is considerably more extensive and miscellaneous, and much 
more dismal and disgusting than you seem to think, I substantially agree 
with all that Mr, Ruskin has said of it. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Chelsea, June 7. T. CARLYLE. 
No doubt Mr. Carlyle—if it be Mr. Carlyle who is here - 
ing—is substantially right. If Mr. Ruskin drew a universal con- 
elusion as to the social habits and manners of the whole popu- 
lation of London from the alleged, and as it seems falsely 
alleged, instances of the behaviour of a few people to a single 
philosopher, he said a very foolish thing. But we cannot per- 
suade ourselves that he did anything so stupendous and Titanic 
as “carelessly to hurl topsy-t into wild incredibility,” all he 
had to say about Mr. Caniyle and the 2,000,000 dwellers within 
the Post Office circle. And if he did, Mr. Carlyle is quite equal 
to him. He too has carelessly hurled topsy-turvy into wild 
incredibility the population returns. Two millions of obliging, 
peaceful, and perfectly human-mannered folk Mr. Carlyle is ac- 
quainted with. So is the Regi General. But there is 
what Mr. Bright calls “the residuum,” the numbers of which 
reach us for the first time from our Chelsea guide, philosopher 
and friend. The “populace” of London,” the “ canaille,” the class 
“non-human or half-human” is “ considerably more extensive.” 
Considerably more extensive, that is, than “ the perfectly humun.” 
The perfectly human being 2,000,000, the imperfectly human, 
being “ considerably more extensive,” must be at least 2,500,000, 
which gives the whole people of London and its suburbs as about 
five millions, or four millions and a half at the very least. Mr. 
Ruskin certainly is not the only hasty and pict ue writer 
who indites paragraphs “ erroneous, misfounded, su uous, and 
even absurd.” We can only say this, that if Nr. Carlyle is 
right in his statistics, and if he to bed every night 
surrounded by considerably more than two millions of “ dismal 
and disgusting non-human or half-human neighbours,” he 
lives in a very unpleasant neighbourhood indeed, and we shell 
begin to think that, after all, Mr. Ruskin was not so far wrong. 
And if Mr. Carlyle is right, the sooner the two millions of well. 
behaved Cockneys are off to the Rocky Mountains, the better for 
their lives and purses. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE WAR OFFICE CIRCULAR. 


bp some months the Volunteers have been waiting for an 
explicit definition of their duties in a time of riot and dis- 
turbance. The subject, though not urgently pressing, was still 
important. The events of the last twelve months, nay of the 
last ten days, have proved that, at any rate in London, if not in 
other large ce have a residuum of a savage and almost 
non-human population which at any moment may seethe and 
boil into ferocious turbulence. It was natural, therefore, that 
every well-disposed subject, especially every Volunteer, should be 
anxious to have an authoritative exposition of his duties on sueh 
an meagan They all patiently awaited the oracle of the War 
Office. At last that oracle has spoken. And what has it said? 
Just what an oracle might be expected to say. “‘ Aio te, Hacida, 
Romanos vincere ,’ was just as explicit and encouraging as 
the Minute of the Delphic Pakington. So far from seeing in it a 
cleat and emphatic authorization of harsh or vigorous measures, 
as some Liberal journals profess to see, we can find nothing in it 
but a pompous and pretentious enumeration of obligations, and a 
ver prescription for eluding them. The whole document 
deserves to be framed, glazed, and circulated as the very embodi- 
ment of that which is the typical sign of all modern officialism— 


Fear of Responsibility, I fear, thou fearest, he fears; we fear. ye 
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The Circular begins with a trite, well-sounding, well-stuffed 
commonplace. “ Her Majesty's subjects are bound, in case of the 
existence of riots, to use all reasonable endeavours, according to 
the necessity of the occasion, to suppress and quell such riots; and 
members of the Volunteer force are not exempted from this general 
igation.” Well, here is pretty discourse for Volunteer reading ; 
good, handsome, bee sentences, as if the office was not 
stingy of its pe or its phrases, and with its small element of 
an attorney’s clerk had been called in. But why, 
after “such riots,” were the words “as aforesaid ” omitted P e 
are convinced that the clerk inserted them in the original 
MS., and it would have looked correct to retain them. Well; 
Article 1st having distinctly told the Volunteers that they are 
not exempted from the obligation to use all reasonable endeavours 
to suppress and quell riots, the second article proceeds to tell them 
that “ the civil authority is not in any case entitled to call upon the 
Volunteers to act as a military body, with or without arms, in the 
rvation of the peace.” What would be the use of a mili 
y acting without arms we cannot conceive; aud what is the 
use of telling the Volunteers that they are not to act without 
arms as a military body, we do not understand. The instruc- 
tion not to act with arms is, by itself, intelligible enough; but, as 
we shall see later, when interpreted with its context it is hopelessly 
erplexing. The next article expands the first, and informs the 
Jolunteers that they may be d upon to act as special con- 
stables. This, we may observe, is pure surplusage; for that 
which is permitted by this third clause, had already been 
rendered obligatory by the first. The attorney's clerk, however, 
we suppose, insisted on it. The next clause evinces the genius 
of this useful agent. It distinctly prohibits the use of any 
weapon save the special constable’s staff “in cases of riots and 
disturbances not amounting to insurrection, and not having for 
their object the commission of felonious acts.’’ Up to this point, 
then, a Volunteer is restricted to a special constable’s arms and a 
special constable’s duties. The following clause of the Minute 
opens up another class of contingencies. “ In cases of serious and 
dangerous riots and disturbances—in case of insurrection or riots 
having for their object the commission of felonious acts or the 
subversion of the civil government ”—the Volunteers and all other 
persons may legally use “such other weapons of defence or attack 
as may be in their power and may.be suitable to the occasion.” 
The particular puzzle of this article we will point out later. At 
present we content ourselves with showing its inconsistency 
with what immediately follows. An ordinary person would 
suppose that the words we have just quoted authorize the 
use of fire-arms on great emergencies. But an ordinary 
person’s supposition would be erroneous. [For fear that any 
simple-minded Volunteer might construe “such other weapons 
of defence or attack as thy in their power” to mean the 
rifles with which they are usually armed, the seventh article 
distinctly says :—“ Fire-arms should be the last weapons so to be 
called into action, and should be resorted to only in cases where, 
without their use, it would be practically impossible to quell the 
disturbance.” By this time asimple-minded Volunteer will have 
mastered the following propositions :—He is not to interfere in 
riots in his military capacity. He is not to use any weapon but a 
constable’s staff. He is bound to do all he can to “ suppress and 
quell riots.” If they are serious and dangerous, he may use any 
weapons he can get. Well, there isa tolerable amount of con- 
tradiction in all this. But an average Volunteer will probably 
arrive at this conclusion—that where there is such a dread of 
responsibility in higher quarters, the less responsibility he incurs 
the better; and that, if ever a riot appears to be becoming 
‘serious and dangerous,” the best thing = can do is to follow 
Dogberry’s advice, and steal out of the way of such naught 
doings. And when he gets to the seventh article, his mind wi 
be made up. How is he—how are any number of Volunteers— 
to teli that a serious riot cannot be suppressed without the use of 
fire-arms? What is more to the purpose, who can venture to 
predict the temper or the verdict of a coroner’s jury on the bodies 
of men shot down in even a “serious and dangerous riot ” ? 

After torturing the intelligence and shaking the nerves of every 
average Volunteer by “instructions” which instruct nobody, and 
forbidding the use of fire-arms except under circumstances which 
render their use impossible, the Minute proceeds thus :— 

Her Majesty's subjects, including Volunteers, in acting either as special 
constables or otherwise for suppressing and quelling riots, are entitled to use 
and put in action such knowledge and practice of military discipline and 
organization as they may possess, for the purpose of making their combined 
——. and the use of such weapons as the occasion may justify, more 

ec 


Now, as the Volunteers have already been warned not to act as a 
military body, and not to use fire-arms, this last instruction must 
be singularly useful to them. By the time they have read this 
clause many of them will have > themselves that the whole 
Circular is a puzzle fabricated by the ingenuity of Sir J. Pakington 
for testing the intellectual calibre of Volunteers; and the only men 
of the corps who cannot share this belief will be those whose age 
and experience have already ht them how nervously afraid 
most Hnglish officials are of responsibility. Otherwise, why 


should the same document tell them to act as soldiers, and not 
to act as soldiers; to act only as policemen, and as somethj 
more than policemen; to use fire-arms, and not to use them 
As if the puzzle were not already perplexing enough, an additional 
ingredient of perplexity is infused in a subsequent clause. “Thery 
the Volunteers are told to act, if possible, under the direction of the 
civil magistrate ; but at the same time they are reminded that the 
absence of such a direction will not exempt them from the obji 
tion to act. Fortunately for the civil magistrates, the a 
does not contain any instructions for them. Probably some ¢eo- 
ordinate genius is now labouring in their parturition. The last 
clause of this wonderful production is marked by a consideratenesg 
for which the Volunteers cannot be too thankful. They are tolg 
by it that they really may make use of their arms and their milj- 
tary discipline to resist any attack on their stores and armouries, 
This is something to know ; and it is much to be thankful for that 
this knowledge is not darkened by a subsequent clause bristling 
in every half-line with “ if,” “ provided,” or “ in case.” 

Now, we ask any sensible man, is this the sort of document 
which ought to be issued to any body of Englishmen on this 
subject, or on any other subject? Is it worthy of the 
English Volunteers > Is it wort. “hal the War Department? oy 
of the Ministry? What doubts has it resolved? It has only 
raised doubts. What principles has it enunciated? A medley of 
doctrines all running counter to one another. What commander 
of a Volunteer corps could act upon them? Who is to distinguish 
between an ordinary riot and a “serious” riot? Who is to con- 
jecture the precise object of rioters, or weigh their degrees of 
criminality? At what particular time does an ordinary riot 
become “serious and dangerous”? What ordinary riot in a 
densely-peopled town is not “dangerous”? Who is to decide 
on the political or non-political character, on the treasonable or 
felonious incidents, of any turbulent gathering? Were the 
rioters whom Captain Porteous shot down not seditious or dan- 
gerous? Yet the jury found Porteous guilty of murder for 
shooting them. Would any Volunteer, with no other guide than 
such instructions as those which we have been quoting, have 
ventured to pronounce a procession with a petition, like that of 
Lord George Gordon, at its very commencement seditious and 
felonious? Yet, with our knowledge of what those petitioners 
did, can we hesitate to say what ought to have been the duty of 
Volunteers and all loyal subjects in the first stage of such a dis- 
turbance ? Would not these very instructions be sufficient to 
impose on any Volunteer the same imaction by which Colonel 
Brereton exposed the city of Bristol for days together to the 
terrors of arson, anarchy, and rapine ? 

The fact is, these instructions will not instruct anybody. Some- 
thing more definite and precise is wanted. ‘The reason why we 
have no explicit and precise directions is that the fear of bringing 
an armed force into collision with the people—a fear which first 
of all infected the Ministries of the Hanoverian dynasty—has clung 
to every succeeding Ministry. No English Administration can 
calmly contemplate the preservation of the public peace by shed- 
ding blood. Nothing more clearly shows the predominance of 
this sentiment than the charge of the Chief Justice of England on 
the prosecution of Brand and Nelson. Able, brilliant, and popular 
as was the charge, it so far fell short of completeness inasmuch as 
it discarded all reference to those principles on which the jurists 
of every country have claimed for every Government the right of 
maintaining itself by force. It is useless to talk of the ordinary 
course of common law when the very foundations of all law and 
all authority are threatened. In those extreme moments, if our 
safety rested only on the respect due to law and lawyers, we should 
soon be all merged in the chaos of anarchy. We have had euch 
a prolonged enjoyment of peace, order, and Sap harmony, that 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe in the possibility of their 
interruption, or in the necessity of extreme measures for their re- 
storation. It has come to this, that in England the stability of law 
and Government is hardly deemed worth the effusion of blood. But 
there are greater terrors than those of shedding the blood of a tur- 
bulent mob. There is the terror of seeing a turbulent mob rampant 
and dominant in the squares and streets of a = and opulent city, 
insulting and robbing innocent passengers, pillaging shops and sack- 
ing private houses, and within asingle week wrecking the civiliza- 
tion of centuries in barbarous havoc. There is the terror due to that 
conscious strength and audacity which avowed impunity gives to 
every mob. At this moment foreign nations believe that there is 
no Government in England, or at any rate in London. ‘And the 
wretched plight in which Mr. anaes weakness plunged us may 
well justify such a belief. Indeed, in no other — of E 
could such an event have happened as ns ere last 
In no other capital could a military body like the City of London 
Militia have been escorted on its march by a horde of ruffians and 
robbers, hustling and jostling it, shouting and singing, plund 
every foot passenger, and trampling on such policemen as ven 
to resist the mob. Anywhere else the Militia would have taken on 
itself the duty of preserving the public peace. Here the fear 
which we have named prevented a course of action which would 
have arrested a great muisance and saved us from a mi 
scandal. But can the instructions now before us be considered 
adequate to the exigencies of such a crisis? We are convinced 
that no Volunteer officer would feel himself justified by them 
in acting for the prevention or repression of riots. And we think 
this a great evil. We think it far better and wiser to inculcate 
on all those who wear a uniform, whether of the Volunteers, 0f 
the Militia, or the regular army, a desire and anxiety to be prompt 
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disturbances of the public peace. We all of us’ 
is what has come of inertness and timidity on the part of 
were and civilians. But there is another danger even more 
formidable than a week’s Reign of Terror in a great city. It is 
this:—Supposing @ constitutional force like the Volunteers, or 
Militia, or the Line, to be hampered and thwarted by the 
inty of the law in its dealings with the mob, and, in con- 
uence, mobs to grow frequent and audacious; we may then 
aps see private combination organized to do that which con- 
stitutional organization had failed to do, A feeling similar to 
that which created Knights of the Golden Circle, and other 
ternities, in America, may create i r and unconstitu- 
tional leagues and clubs in England. Individuals may attempt to 
do for society what society is unable to do for itself. They may 
to first principles, and think themselves entitled to designate 
Pvemselves the Champions of Order. 
There will always be plenty of hot-headed young men ready 
for a fracas or a fray, whose zeal would glow equally with the 
init of party and of combativeness, and be equally disastrous 
under either influence. Such things do happen in countries where 
the Executive Government is feeble and frightened. We do hope 
that the English Government will never, by its timidity, inflict on 
the city of London the evils and the remedies peculiar to the city 
of Denver. But the only way to prevent explosions of popular 
turbulence and their irregular repression is to have a short and 
authoritative law, not merely empowering but obliging all con- 
stitutional armed bodies at once to “ —— and quell” any 
dangerous assemblage in popular cities; and furthermore definin 
what sorts of assemblages are to be accounted dangerous. Su 
alaw would be pos 7 eel for the first six months after its enact- 
ment, but in the end it would save more lives than fifty verbose 
and vapid Circulars like the one on which we have now com- 
mented. 


MR. ACWORTH AND THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 


has been said, with perfect justice, that one of the great 
motive powers of the modern world is the love of notoriety. 
We have ourselves heard a man, who has since risen to a high 
ition in the State, maintain that rather than not have his 
name tuated at all he would like to see it immortalized on 
the wheels of a steamboat. The “ Poet Close,” the orator 
Whalley, the seer who annually fixes the date of the battle of 
Armageddon, and the young gentleman who signalized himself 
some years ago by shooting at the Queen, each in his own way, do 
homage to the same imperious necessity of their inner being. But 
the disease, prevalent as it is on all sides, seems to be peculiarly 
contagious among the clergy. Only a week or two ago we had a 
reverend champion of Protestant orthodoxy making himself a nine 
days’ wonder by publicly accusing his Bishop in church, in strictly 
Scriptural lan , of the sin of idolatry. Then the other day 
“§.G.0.” sel into two columns of big print in the Times to 
inform the public of the deeply interesting circumstance that, 
whereas he once thought it desirable to have “ gig-Bishops,” he 
has entirely changed his mind since Bishops have shown an unac- 
tendency to claim “an authority from heaven above”— 

a view which may be thought to receive some primd facte coun- 
tenance from the Consecration Service—and at present he “ views 
with no little apprehension ” any establishment of “sub-Bishops,” 
whom he jocosely, but rather unintelligibly, designates “ Decans.” 
And now we have a third aspirant for clerical notoriety in the 
field, whose claims on general attention, even after a diligent 
perusal of three columns of Record, are to the unconverted intelli- 
gence the reverse of obvious. The Rev. W. Acworth, however, 
with whose name we blush to confess ourselves previously un- 
acquainted, but who not obscurely intimates that he is a second 
St. Paul, thinks differently of his own pretensions, and from the 
platform of the Royal Hotel, Plymouth, reminds an ungrateful 
public, always too ready to forget its greatest benefactors, that 
“there is scarcely a town or even a village in the United King- 
dom of England, Scotland, and Wales he has not personally 
visited,” and that there are “very few clergymen who have 
stood in more pulpits or trod more platforms” than himself. 
The particular ground for his treading the platform of the Royal 
Hotel the other day to address an indignation meeting on the 
cruel tyranny of that “old man on the verge of eternity,” the 
Bishop of Exeter, appears, when stripped of oratorical embellish- 
ment, to be the following :—Mr. Acworth, it seems, felt bound 
some years ago to resign an important living in order to reside in 
Oxford, where his two sons were entering the University, and 
= them against the snares which surround the path of an 
vangelical undergraduate in that dangerous place—for “a 
dangerous place is Oxford in point of principle and in point 
of doctrine.” While residing there he did occasional 5 
though holding no license or preferment, till, according to his 
own version of the story (which the Bishop does not admit 
to be correct), he published some letter which drew down on 
him the displeasure of “ Wilberforce, the Bishop of Oxford,” 
who accordingly inhibited him, or, in his own more graphie 
hraseology, told him he should no longer preach the Gospel.” 
18 year, however, he accepted the invitation of an incumbent 
at Plymouth to take his duty for some months during his 
at we should have said, ‘‘to make known to sinners in the 
eof Exeter the incalculable riches of Jesus Christ,” but did 

not think it necessary to seek for any license from the Bishop. But 


the “ eyes of mankind ” were wpen him, and in a short time he re- 
ceived a missive from the Bishop’s chaplain, who was young enough 
to be his grandchild—a circumstance which the meeting con- 
sidered an excellent joke—forbidding him to officiate in the diocese 
without nomination or license. These are the simple facts of the 
case, according to Mr. Acworth’s own statement of them, and they 
certainly do seem at the first blush rather inadequate grounds for 
summoning an indignation meeting whose influence “will be felt 
wherever the English language is J 

What reasons the Bishop of Oxford may have had for ee 

original inhibition is not explained, but there can bano doubt w 
ever that he had a legal right to do so, and that Mr. Acworth was 
guilty of a breach of ordinary etiquette, if not of a positively = 
act, in undertaking duty in another diocese while thus inhi 
bited, without first seeking permission from the diocesan. The 
Bishop of Exeter may or may not have had reasons for approving 
the — of the first inhibition, but unless he had strong reasons 
for disapproving it he would have been departing from the usual 
practice, and —— a slight on his brother of Oxford, if he had 
allowed an inhibited clergyman, without leave asked and obtained, 
to officiate in his diocese. On the abstract merits of the question 
we do not feel called upon to pronounce, especially in the absence 
of any statement on the other side ; but we must venture to ques- 
tion Mr. Acworth’s sanguine anticipation that “the whole coun’ 
will be in a state of commotion ” at the treatment he has received, 
and will consider the administration of ecclesiastical law such as 
“would have been a disgrace to Naples in the days of Bomba.” 
And as his being ‘‘ excluded from preaching the Gospel in 
about a third of the kingdom ”—which strikes us as rather an 
odd geographical designation of the dioceses of Exeter and Oxford 
—we may be permitted to opine, after wading through three 
columns of his s in the that such of the inhabitants 
of that portion of the kingdom as are in the habit of discharging 
their baptismal obligation of “ hearing sermons” may be congra- 
tulated on being relieved for the t from any danger of having 
to sit under the Rev. W. Acw: 

It is time, however, to let our readers hear something of Mr. 
Acworth’s own view of the case, which seems to have deeply im- 

ressed the “ and influential meeting” assembled at the 

oyal Hotel, Plymouth, and resulted in “ ringing cheers” 
for himself, and resolutions highly condemnatory of the Bish 
of Exeter and Oxford, in whom the meeting declared its “ entire 
want of confidence.” Mr. Acworth, after beginning with several 
autobiographical sketches, and a 1 tribute to the Rev. Mr. 
Hatchard, whom he described as “a noble standard (sic) in the 
Protestant cause,” destined ere long “to emerge into the bright- 
ness of the celestial vision,” to describe his arrival 
at Plymouth, the he the 
chaplain “ enough to i child,” and the - 
he at once formed, “having that 
civil and religious liberty which I hope will ever distinguish our 
countrymen,” to put them in the fire. His friends, however, 
reminded him that, considering “the glorious uncertainties of 
the law,” such acourse might lead to his imprisonment; and 
though he thought this in itself “would tend to the further- 
ance of the G of St. Paul at Philippi, 
“One ater sti ore Caiaphas, are very ropri 
he remembered that, as he hed wile. and 
family, “discretion was the better of valour.” Moreover 
it was suggested to him that “he would gain no honour even 
if he gained a victory” over the Bishop, and that, though he 
could preach no longer, he might ne to “the chivalry which 
distinguishes the English character ” by throwing himself on the 
mercy of a public meeting, which he accordingly determined to 
do. Then follows an account of his inhibition at Oxford, and his 
applying for testimonials to three clergymen in the diocese of 
London, who are described at some length, especially Archdeacon 
Sinclair, the most “ laborious servant of God” that Mr. Acworth 
knows. This a little puzzled us at first, but Mr. Acworth kindly 
explains his meaning by observing that the Archdeacon’s “ long 
charge against Popery has this week been published in the Zimes.” 
After this he read “several articles from an Oxford journal,” 
and some more from the Daily News and the Record, amid the 
loud applause of the a who seem to have been parti- 
cularly impressed by the bold and original statement that “a 
Bishop is but a man,” and the rather superfluous assurance that 
the Bishop’s inhibition “had not silenced” the speaker who 
was so eloquently addressing them. Mr. Acworth then dwelt 
at some length on his own wide popularity, and illustrated it 
by the gratifying fact of his having been asked to preach in 
a parish “ the rector of which is, I believe, a cousin to the Duke 
of Marlborough ”—an announcement greeted by his hearers with 
loud applause. Then follows a touching reference to Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, and a sharp attack on the “ Ritualists,” interspersed with 
some rather incoherent comments on the relations of the law and 
the Bible. At this point the speaker became evidently quite 
overpowered by the greatness of his wrongs. “ onochie,” 
“ William Acworth,” Bomba, St. Paul, and “ the man they have 
appointed to the see of Exeter,” follow each other in rapi 
succession, till with the expression of “a pleasing hope” that he 
should soon revisit Plymouth “without being inhibited by a 
Bishop of Exeter ”’—in other words, we presume, that “the man” 
in question would soon be translated to another world — Mr. 
Acworth at last sat down amid a perfect tempest of applause. 
And here of course the main interest of the meeting collapsed. A 


certain Mr. Bellamy expressed his trust that their voices would go 
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forth and “ shake Protestant England to its very centre,” and 
Captain Morshead, R.N., considered it “ a glorious satisfaction to 
see such men standing up in defence of the glorious Reformation.” 
Some interruption to the harmony of the meeting must have been 
caused after this by Mr. J. N. Bennett asserting that he had no 
quarrel with the Bishop of Exeter and “ the Roman Catholics in 
the Church of England,” but should “ maintain an eternal quarrel 
with the law which gave them a locus standi there,” for this 
statement was received with mingled cries of “No” and “Yes”; 
but the resolution with which he concluded, condemning the 
Bishops “who teach the Roman Catholic religion with its 
errors and abominations,” was passed with loud and prolonged 
cheering. Whereupon Mr. Vicary, jun., proposed ‘a unanimous 
vote in support of Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne for his 
brave conduct in opposing the Romanizing Bishop of Salis- 
bury,” which, however, the Chairman ruled to be irrelevant. 
Another resolution in favour of asking the Bishop of Exeter for 
his reasons for the inhibition “was not pressed,” possibly from 
some vague idea that the question might not be answered. Mr. 
Acworth, however, had no cause to complain of the “ chivalry of 
the English character,” as represented at the Royal Hotel, 
Plymouth, which accorded him “three ringing cheers,” and as 
many stinging resolutions to condemn his episcopal persecutors. 
The Bishop of Exeter has had to bear much abuse in his day, 
but the circumstance of a clergyman forbidden to officiate without 
a license appealing against the action of the law, at an indignation 
meeting, to the example of St. Paul before Agrippa, and the 
sympathies of “the United Kingdom,” may not improbably be 
uew to him in the course of his long episcopate, if indeed it reaches 
his ears at all. We hardly think his conscience will be greatly 
troubled, or his repose broken, by the reproaches of Mr. Acworth. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE IRISH RAILWAYS? 


A FEW weeks since we commented, not altogether with 
approbation, upon the feeble Report of the majority of the 
Railway Commission. It is only common justice to Sir Rowland 
Hill and Mr. Monsell to state that they dissented entirely from 
the views of their colleagues, and it would be most unfair not to 
give a candid consideration to the policy which they advocate. 

Although, by the terms of the Commission, the inquiry pro- 
posed seemed to be limited to the consideration of railway fares 
and traffic arrangements with a view to ensure “the expeditious, 
punctual, and cheap transit of passengers and merchandise,” it was, 
under the circumstances, very properly assumed by the majority, 
no less than by the minority, of the Commissioners, that the great 
problem which they had to solve was whether the State could 
advantageously intervene in railway concerns, under the powers of 
the Act of 1844, by purchasing the whole or any part of the existing 
system of railways, or by any other less stringent pressure upon the 
railway monopolists. ‘his was in reality the sole important 
matter to which the evidence taken and the reasonings of the 
Commissioners on the one side or the other were pointed, and the 
inquiry was still further narrowed, long before the practical work 
ot the Commission began, by the irresistible logic of facts, In 
theory possibly the Duke of Devonshire and his colleagues may 
have considered it an open question, pending their inquiry whether 
the State should attempt to purchase the entire system of British 
Railways, which, even at the present depreciated prices of shares, 
are worth not less than 400,000,000/. There would have been 
something so stupendous about such an investigation, that it is 
no wonder that the Commission should hug the belief that the 
issue might depend in some slight degree upon their Report. But 
it really was decided long before they commenced their sittings. 
Even if the famous Act of 1844, which empowers the State, 
under certain impossible conditions, to effect a compulsory purchase 
of all the railways constructed since that epoch, had not been so 
framed as to be incapable of effectual enforcement, it would have 
been absolutely impracticable to carry out such a policy in the 
face of opposition from the Railway Companies themselves. Mr. 
Gladstone was sup to have a leaning in favour of the acqui- 
sition by the State of these gigantic monopolies, but no one de- 
nounced more emphatically than he did the absurdity of supposin 
that such a result could be brought about without the cordi 
concurrence of the leading Companies. 

Not only was this well understood before the Commission began 
their work, but another still more material fact was equally well 
ascertained. As a body, the English Railway Companies had no 
wish to sell their property to the State, and had determined to 
resist any overtures that were likely to be made to them in that 
direction ; and it was just as well settled that the English lines 
were not to be bought up, as it was that Buckingham Palace 
should not be turned into a Pimlico Music Hall, Limited. The 
offer had been rejected absolutely before it was definitely made, 
and this question was entirely at an end. But with respect to the 
Irish Companies the situation was altogether different. They 
were as anxious to be bought as their more prosperous brethren 
in England were to escape official absorption. ‘The limited 
amount of their capital made the suggested purchase not only 
practicable but easy, and the one solid question which the 
Commissioners had to decide was whether it would be good 
policy for the State to accede to the wishes of the Irish Com- 
panies, and of the whole people of that exceptional section 
of the United Kingdom, by taking to their railway under- 
takings at something considerably below cost price. ‘This was 
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a matter which afforded scope for v opposite opinions 

we are not at all surprised ‘that the wee 
the subject ; but it was so thoroughly understood that this wag the 
one thing that pressed for decision, that we do think we are justi- 
fied in complaining that the majority of the Commission devoted 
only about one-fiftieth part of their Report to this really important 
question, and came to the conclusion that nothing could be d. 
without a reference to a single passage of the evidence, and in 
direct opposition to almost all the testimony that was given before 

em. 

The method pursued by the majority is just that which 
always is followed by persons essed by a foregone conclusion, 
They investigated very carefully the question (which was not an 
open question at all) whether the English railways should be 
bought up, and then added, in a sort of perfunctory ipt, 
the opinion that there was nothing to distinguish the Trish fee 
the English case. The minority of the Commission say (and 
to this extent every one must admit that they are right) that 
the two questions are as distinct as any two questions could 
possibly be, and that whatever the right conclusion may be as 
to the Irish lines, it ought to be arrived at on the evidence 
applicable to that icular case, and not prejudged w 
grounds which have no sort of application to it. ‘The broad 
distinctions between the problem presented in England and Ire. 
land are these :—In the first place, the English Companies don’t 
want to sell their shares to the State, and it is confessedly 
impossible to enforce a compulsory purchase with or without 
the Act of 1844. The Irish Companies, on the contrary, are 
clamorous to be bought up, and are willing, in their present 
state of depression, to submit to reasonable terms. This alone 
makes all the difference between an impracticable and a feasible 
scheme, and yet this is an element in the case which the Majority 
Report absolutely ignores. In the second place, it is a very mate- 
rial circumstance that the total capital of the English Companies 
is between 400,000,000l. and 500,000,000/., while the Irish lines 
might be bought for not much more than 20,000,000/. The one 
operation would be a financial revolution, the other a mere ordi 
transaction ; but this distinction also seems almost entirely to have 
escaped the majority of the Commission. In the third place, the 
Majority Report itself takes note of the fact that it has been the 
practice to assist Irish railways with Government advances, of 
which 500,000/. were authorized last year, and it recommends 
that, if this policy is continued, the conditions of the loans should 
be made even less onerous than hitherto. When once the 
principle of Government aid is, however reluctantly, admitted 
to be inevitable, the question of a complete purchase in lieu of 
a hazardous mortgage assumes an entirely different aspect, and 
cannot be discussed on the same footing as in a country where 
the railway system is the pure creation of private enterprise, 
It is obvious that under such circumstances the two questions 
of the purchase of the English and Irish railways stand on alto- 
gether different grounds, The one is impracticable for want of 
consent, would be financially a revolution, and is in principle 
opposed to our habitual practice; the other is easy, because 
eagerly desired by those immediately concerned, wholly free from 
financial embarrassment, and only a natural development of the 
system of Government support already largely conceded. It does 
not follow that, because two such questions have few or no condi- 
tions in common, they should not both be decided in the negative ; 
but it does, we think, follow that the decision on the one issue 
should not be arrived at exclusively on the fact: applicable to the 
other. And this is just what is done in the Report of the 
“Ee of the Commissioners. 

They consider, in the first place, the fanciful question whether 
the English lines ought to be purchased by the State, and decide 
against it on the following unanswerable grounds :— 

1. That the purchase must be compulsory, and that the price 
which would be fixed, in most cases by arbitration, would anni- 
hilate the profit made by substituting the Government credit at 
little more than three per cent. for the common railway interest of 
about five per cent. 

z. That an operation involving the creation of nearly 
500,000,000). of stock might seriously depress the price, and so 
increase the rate of interest on Government securities. 

3. That the scheme of buying up the lines and leasing them to 
capitalists, under stringent conditions as to the reduction of fares, 
would fail for want of competitors for the leases. 

Of these reasons the first two are absolutely conclusive, and it 
is immaterial that the third is wholly at variance with 
evidence, to which the Report, in its magnificent style, does not 
condescend in a single instance to refer 

Having thus arrived at a right conclusion on the English 
question, which ‘was practically : »ttled by the common sense of 
the community before the Commission issued, the Report deals 
with the Irish question by saying that there is no reason why 
Ireland should be differently dealt with. And yet it is obvious, 
as the Minority Reports point out, that the tirst objection does not 
apply, because the Irish Companies are not only willing but 
anxious to be bought out on almost any terms; that the 
objection is wholly beside the question, because the stock to be 
created would not bea twentieth part of that required for the pur- 
chase of the English railways; and that the third objection is not 
only without support from the general evidence, but is contradicted 
in the most emphatic terms by almost all the experienced witnesses 
who gave’ their testimony on the subject of the Irish a 
According to these witnesses, who are copiously quoted 
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Mr. Monsell and Sir Rowland Hill, an enormous saving would 
be ‘effected by the mere amalgamation of the disjointed and, for 
the most part, insolvent concerns that have the control of Irish 
Jocomotion. A further large margin of profit would be made by 

ituting the Government rate of interest for the heavy terms 
on which alone Irish Companies can keep up their debenture 

‘tal; and a vast increase both of traffic and profit, for the good 
ote of those who use and those who own the railways, might be 

by such a reduction of the present exorbitant fares as 
would be easy for the Government to enforce, but altogether im- 
ible for isolated and pauperized little Companies to attempt. 
ie this evidence the majority of the Commission simply ignore 
without a word of reference to it, propound their pe Berne | 
theory that no good would come of uniting a host of conflicting 
undertakings, thereby dispensing with a huge burden of establish- 
ment expenses, and with a conflict of interests which actually 
man to force traffic on to the roads which lie beside the rails, 
and that the boon of cheap and speedy transit would wholly fail 
to induce the travelling public to avail themselves of its advan- 
Nearly all the railway managers and others who assisted 
the Commission with their experience give their testimony the 
other way; but the Duke of Devonshire and his followers think 
differently, though they do not say why, and have pronounced 
inst the purchase of the Irish railways, which would do more 
to restore that unhappy island to prosperity than all the fanciful 
schemes of ecclesiastical and an revolution which are annu- 
ally discussed within the walls of Parliament. 

If the value of a Report depends on the evidence upon which 
it is based, no one can doubt that the conclusions arrived at b 
Sir Rowland Hill and Mr. Monsell must, so far as the Iris 
railways are concerned, outweigh the inferences drawn by the 
majority of their colleagues from the false analogy of the 
English system. And apart from mere expediency, the broad 
principle that public monopolies should, wherever it is practicable, 
be in public hands, points to the absorption of railways, so far as 
private enterprise has not rendered the project hopeless, as a 
thoroughly legitimate object of public policy. Before many 
ears are over it may be a question whether Parliament will con- 
trol the Railway ompanies, or the Railway Interest control 
Parliament itself. Amalgamation has already destroyed all the 
effective competition that was supposed to protect the public, and 
large suggestions have already been set afloat for the consolidation 
of our system into two or three gigantic corporations, which 
before long would end by embracing the whole area of the 
country in one colossal monopoly. If once this project is 
achieved, neither Reform Bills nor any other measures will 
check the absolute tyranny with which a mere private cor- 

tion will rule the destinies of the country. Nearly one- 
third of the House of Commons is now at the command of 
Railway Directors. What would be our position if an absolute 
majority were composed of the nominees of a single Company? 
This is by no means an impossibility, and, in the face of it, it 
would be well that Parliament should show, if only in the small 
field offered by Ireland, that it is capable of assuming to itself an 
influence which threatens to overshadow every power in the State. 
These, however, are prospective considerations, and it is enough 
for the present day to bear in mind that the evidence before the 
Commission has proved beyond all question that the purchase of 
the Irish railways would introduce something like prosperity and 
enterprise into that unlucky country, and at the same time afford 
a prospect of national profit scarcely less certain than that which 
has resulted from the liberal administration of the Post-Office 
system. Commissions may be blind to the future, and timid even 
beyond all past examples, but it is not impossible that a bold and 
well-considered measure of Railway reform may some day recom- 
mend itself to an enterprising Minister, and command the sym- 
pathies of a renovated Parliament. In the meantime Irish Rail- 
way Companies are, it seems, to be patched up by thriftless 
Government loans, and the traffic of the country obstructed, as 
hitherto, by the divisions and the poverty of the Irish Boards. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR, 


x. 

OME readers may remember that we opened, early in the 
present year, the question of the relation of picture-dealers 

to artists and the public. We arrived at the conclusion that 
pictures exhibited by dealers ought to be noticed by the press 
when they were of such quality that the exhibition of them might 
advance the interests of art; and we were especially driven to this 
conclusion by the excellence of Mr. Wallis’s Exhibition in Suffolk 
Street. Mr. Wallis, who began life as an engraver, and whose 
brother was one of the group of distinguished engravers who so 
wonderfully interpreted ‘Turner, avails himself of a degree of 
artistic culture not usual amongst dealers, and gives to his 
Exhibitions the character of an exceptional selectness. The con- 
Sequence is, that we must either notice Mr. Wallis’s Exhibitions 


or ignore some of the best art of the year. When a dealer is 
intlgent enough to draw much of the best contemporary art 
towards himself, the critic most hostile to the mere commerce of 


art is compelled to follow; and since a good picture does not 
cease to be when it becomes the property of a dealer, 
and because the fume of good artists would suffer if their 
works were habitually passed over in silence, we resolved to 


are believed to care more for their own interests than for 
the advancement of art. 
But, however excellent may be the works exhibited, we will take 
no notice of Dealers’ Exhibitions unless the shop character is kept 
so entirely in the background that members of the ordinary pu 
may be quite sure of studying the pictures at their leisure, without 
fear of interruption on the part of the dealers and their customers. 
To illustrate our meaning we are going to tell a little anecdote, 
and not an anecdote invented for the occasion, but a simple 
narrative of facts. Two pictures by an eminent painter who 
died not long ago have been announced for exhibition in London 
by a firm whose principal seat is in a t manufacturi 
town in the North. This Exhibition is open from twelve til 
five o'clock. One day last week a gentleman visited it at half- 
past twelve precisely, and just as he was beginning to study the 
pictures he was interrupted by one of the partners, who ordered 
other pictures to be reared against and in front of them for the 
amusement of a Lancashire magnate who happened to be present. 
This was done without a word of apology, and of course the 
visitor immediately left the room. e offer no commentary on 
the almost inconceivable rudeness of the action, which was due, 
we imagine, rather to provincial ignorance than to any wish to be 
disagreeable; and the visitor, though much astonished, considered 
the incident far too valuable as an illustration of the commercial 
spirit not to be in itself an ample compensation for whatever might 
seem unpleasant in it. Of course we will not notice Exhibitions 
where there is ne respect for simple visitors, and where the desire 
ory —_ to a purchaser overrules all consideration for every- 
e 


y else. 

Another kind of Dealer’s Exhibition that we decline to notice is 
that where the visitor is red with commentaries on the merits 
of the works shown, There is a gallery at the West-end of Lon- 
don to which collectors often send pictures to be sold on commis- 
sion, and last year the collection there was interesting enough, for 
it contained some things by some of the earlier masters of 
the English school, such as Old Crome, and others. We had a 
particular desire to notice this gallery, but were so annoyed by the 
dealer's incessant laudation of his goods that we found the place 
intolerable, and have not returned there. All that we ask for is 
that the pictures shall be good, and that visitors may be permitted 
to study them in peace; and yet it seems that these moderate 
requirements are not to be satisfied. We are quite convinced 
that, although dealers may occasionally force a work of art on 
an indifferent purchaser by plaguing im till he takes it, the 
policy which on the whole succeeds best with gentlemen is that 
suggested by a delicate tact. And the kind of adulation to 
wealthy purchasers which is accompanied by rudeness to ordinary 
visitors may cost too much, because the ordinary visitor may 
occasionally be the more influential personage of the two. 

One of the best services that an intelligent dealer can render to 
the public is by the introduction of new talent. Mr.Gambart was 
not wanting in intelligence, but his tendency was towards a 
reliance upon the few foreign names which had become familiar 
to us, — , of course, Rosa, Bonheur, Meissonier, and Edouard 
Frére. It is own that, although a few French painters are 
popular here, the French school is not generally popular, and that 
a second-rate English artist has always a far better chance of a 
market in London than a second-rate French artist. But there 
are many foreign painters who are not second-rate in quality, 
but simply obscure, or little known in England, which comes 
to the same thing, and it is certainly desirable that we should 
become better acquainted with them. Mr. Wallis has already 
introduced Bonnat and Otto Weber to English picture-seers, 
and now in the French Gallery, Pall Mall, he presents to us 
Julien and Albert de Vriendt and others. The picture by Julien 
de Vriendt has for its subject the “Return of the Crusader, 
Guillebert de Lannoy, from the Holy Land, who relates his 
adventures to Isabella of Portugal, Duchess of Burgundy.” 
The work belongs to the school of Leys, but is superior to 
Leys in a certain kind of finish. The Duchess is seated on 
an uncomfortable bench of carved oak with heraldic finials 
of illuminated brass. Behind this seat stand two male 
attendants, whose heads are visible above it. Guillebert de 
Lannoy occupies a stool opposite the Duchess, and there is an 
arcade of open stonework behind him through which we 
have a delightful glimpse of a medieval town. Nothing could 
be more exquisite than the painting of all these things. The 
long transparent veil of the Duchess, her richly embroidered dress, 
the tapestry on the wall, the texture of the stone-work, the 
quaint houses seen between the light mullions, all these are 
of rare technical excellence. The picture called “ Church Time,” 
by Albert de Vriendt, is of the same school, but in the background 
at least are more nearly to the well-known manner of 
Leys. A lady in a red gown, with red hat and feather, is going to 
church, holding her missal in her hand. Another lady, on her 
right, in black and green, is dropping a coin in the poor-box. A 
nun is ringing a bell. The architecture is exceedingly simple, 
consisting of little else than plain brick building, and an entrance 
arch with iron spikes above it and a green door below, but 
the colours have been with great intelligence, and 
the result is to give value to the central figure in scarlet. 
What the brothers De Vriendt may do for medieval life 
Alma Tadema has dune for the life of old Rome. In his “ Honey- 
moon, Reign of Augustus,” a Roman gentleman, crowned with 


might be advertising the wares of a class of merchants who, as a 
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speak of good art wherever we found it, even when in so doing we 


roses, is seated on a marble table, his left arm round the shoulder 
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of his bride, the hand holding a mirror. There is great variety 
of colour in the costumes, and the dark golden yellows of the 
upper clothing, with the white of the lady’s dress, and its deep 
variegated border, are a concentration of richness which the artist 
has taken care to keep central, for to the right we have a great 
black chair, and to the left a bronze pot with a shrub init. The 
picture of Tibullus visiting Delia, by the same painter, is more 
interesting, because it sets before us known manga. ay Delia 
is reclining on a bronze couch on grey cushions with a small 
tern. Tibullus is seated on this couch at Delia’s feet, 
in yellowish white, and wearing sandals. The wall is 
painted in yellow and red, with a mural picture. Near to the 
tator sits, to the right, an older gentleman with grey hair. 
he floor is a rough mosaic of little fragments of dark marble. 
‘This careful fidelity to material facts makes us the more 
regret the failure in the face of Delia, which is wanting 
in charm and vivacity. The notion suggests itself that the 
paintings of Alma Tadema would make an interesting accom- 
paniment to Roman literature; and a small collection of his 
works would be the fittest ornament for a library dedicated to the 
Roman classics. Engravings from them might advantageously be 
hung in schools. 

Otto Weber’s picture “Dans la Campagne ” fully justifies the 
favourable tone of our notices of him. rench peasant-woman 
is driving a cow up a narrow country lane. The sky is gray, very 
luminous towards the horizon, with silvery light breaking 
through it. This gray is repeated and sustain oy a fence on the 
road-side made of dry slips of wood which have taken a beautiful 

by exposure. e cow, which is trying to browse, is pie- 
ald red and white. The peasant-woman is dressed in the usual 
French blue, with a bit of red petticoat visible below the blue. 
The arrangement of colour is completed by the pleasant warm 
hues of the road, and the various and valuable greens of the trees 
and foreground plants. The picture is altogether one of the most 
admirable works of the year; the workmanship approaches per- 
fection in the manner adopted ; there is the most delicate appre- 
ciation of simple nature, every little turn and rise of the rough 
country lane being given with loving fidelity. The cow is as good 
as any modern cattle-painting whatever, and the work is pervaded 
by a modesty and a moderation which, for us, are amongst its 
principal claims to respect. . 

The noble Troyon in the French Gallery is worth going a 
hundred miles to see. It. is called “The Ferry-Boat,” and the 
scene, as the title suggests, is on the banks of a river. There is a 
good deal of mist, and the sun is already high in the pale sky, 
casting pale shadows and illuminating fragments of white cloud. 
On the gray expanse of river we dimly see a steamer and one or 
two other boats. The ferry-boat has just arrived. Six cows have 
landed, and also a woman on a donkey; a horse and two-wheeled 
cart are just going to land; this cart has an awning, which is 
transparent, and of a warm yellowish tone, for it takes the sun- 
shine. There is a rough wooden building to the right, and a 
detached wooden post near it; and if the spectator will take the 
to the in values of = 

tween t things in the foreground, notin cially the 
wooden post above-mentioned, and, lastly, the 
donkey, who is the chief dark, he will not regret his trouble. 
There is a character of inartificialness about the picture which 
adds to its power, as, for instance, in the odd squareness and stiff- 
ness of the river shore to the left, which many artists would have 
tried to make graceful. It may be observed too that Troyon, like 
one or two other good French artists, was entirely indifferent to 
the display of manual skill, so that there are things in this picture 
which to some spectators may seem rudely and awkwardly done, 
but which manual polishing would not have easily bettered. 
Troyon painted, technically, for tone chiefly, and this picture is a 
notable example of his success in that direction. It is as good as 
some of the best simple works of Turner. 


It seems almost unnecessary to notice Rosa Bonheur’s picture 
“Tn the Forest of Fontainebleau,” because it has precisely the 
characteristics of her larger compositions of deer in ferny ground. 
She paints deer very delicately, having a right feeling of the ex- 

uisite fineness of their nature, and she understands fern better 
Tee most landscape-painters seem to understand it. This little 
— is a good specimen of a certain class of the artist’s works, 
ut it gives us no new information about her genius. 


Landelle’s ‘‘ Femme Fellah” is remarkable for a certain ex- 
pression of calm. The woman is standing, and has her hands on 
the neck of a large earthenware jar, the arms bare to the elbow. 
She wears the usual costume of her class with its pendent coins, 
the dress of a greenish hue, and very loose. The background is a 
dark bank of rock or earth, painted very conventionally merely to 
relieve the figure. The face is exceedingly impressive from its 
extreme simplicity of expression; it is as if some very beautiful 
and innocent animal were looking at you. It would be going too 
far to say that there is no mind here, but the face has none of 
that mobility which results from mental activity. And yet it 
seems intelligent in its softness, like the face of a gazelle. After 
looking at this picture for some time, a strange impression comes 
over the spectator, as if the face had some communication to make 
to him and yet could not make it. We have often felt exactly 
the same sensation before Egyptian statues. 


We shall return to the French Gallery, where there are many 
other things worth seeing, but are anxious to direct attention, 


without further delay, to Bierstadt’s “ Storm in the Rocky Moun... 
tains,” exhibiting just now in Mr. M‘Lean’s Gallery in the Hay- 
market. Before speaking of the aye let us attempt to describe, 
in as few words as possible, the scene it represents. We are 
somewhere in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, at a place in 
Colorado Territory, about eighty miles from Denver city. We are 
at a height of a few hundred feet from the level of a lake below 
us. This lake, which is small and very beautiful, receives ¢ 
stream from another lake on a considerably higher level and at 4 
distance of several miles. We see this second lake distinctly 
across the barrier of rock that separates the two, and over the 
barrier we see the little river falling in a cascade. Over the dis. 
tant lake broods an immense mass of dark storm-cloud, and we 
see its distant shore, the base of some mountain, in a dar 
like coming night. The cloud soon attracts our attention because 
it is so terrible, and, towards its toppling summits, so elaborate, 
Above these summits is _— of almost a blue sky with 
fragments of cirri, light torn. In the high blue heaven there 
is something white which we know by its form to be a mountain 
crest, and near this, but less easily distinguished, is a second crest, 
In the middle distance the rocky barrier between the two lakes 
rises to a great elevation at the right, and a still nearer mass, also 
to the right, fills the field of vision in that direction. Just under 
this, in the right corner, is a little pool of transparent mountain 
water, and further from us a stream rushes down the steep sl 
of the rock into the lake below. On the top of these rocks to the 
right the storm is just beginning to gather in shreds of settling 
mist. Near the little pool and on the sloping pasture land in the 
foreground are groups of many trees, and an alluvial plain near 
the lake is watered by a winding river, on whose banks grow 
beautiful clusters of wood. 


The qualities which strike us in Mr. Bierstadt as an artist 
first, a great audacity justified by perfect ability to accomplish 
that he intends, He is not a mere copyist of nature, but an artist 
having definite artistic intentions, and carrying them out with care 
and resolution. Observe, for instance, how strictly in this work 
everything is arranged to enhance effect. It strikes you at once 
as a work of art, not a literal reproduction of nature ; indeed, the 
artifices used are sometimes even too evident. But in an age 
when some hold the theory that art may be dispensed with, and 
that mere copyism is enough, we welcome a man like Bierstadt, 
who, though as devoted a lover of the grandest scenes in nature as 
any painter who ever lived, is at the same time von to plotting 
and planning for purely artistic ends. He is always trying for 
luminous gradations and useful oppositions, and reaches what he 
tries for. The excess of his effort after these things may be 
repugnant to some critics, because it is so obvious, and seems 
incompatible with the simplicity and self-oblivion of the i 
artist natures. We believe, however, that in art of this ki 
where the object. is to produce a powerful impression of over- 
whelming natural grandeur, a painter must employ all the resources 
— to him. This may be condemned as scene-painting, 

ut it is very magnificent scene-painting, and we should 
be too happy to see more of the same kind. The storm 
cloud is a success, especially the toppling crest of it, with the 
lurid reflected light under it. No picture that we have ever 
seen has more entirely conveyed a sense of natural sublimity, and 
there is so much to study that the spectator is detained before it 
for a long time. The foreground and lake are not new to us, as 

ainting, being simply German foreground art of the best kind, 

ut the cloud is new and audacious; and the relation between the 
base of the mountain, far away beyond the distant lake, in the 
dark caye of cloud, and the brilliant white peak in the blue 
heaven, apparently nearer than the foot of the mountain and 
not at all belonging to it, is as true as it is rare in art. Mr. 
Bierstadt’s picture is full of courage and ability, and his nature, 
which has a strong grasp of realities, is well fitted for the kind of 
work he has undertaken. The least agreeable quality in him is 
an excess of method and artifice, but we are not disposed to lay 
much stress on such a fault in his case, because without it he 
— never be carried safely through labours so formidable as 
this. 


MADLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


Bp twenty years ago a “star from the North” came to 
throw some rays of consoling light upon the at that time 
gloomy fortunes of Mr. Lumley. Opera-goers thought it was 
“all over” with the director and proprietor of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and were about to chant his “ Requiescat.” But on a 
certain 4th of May, Jenny Lind appeared, and in an instant 
matters changed. “One glance ”—said Robert Schumann, in 
1836, announcing the appearance of an unknown work by 
Schubert—*‘one glance . . . und die Welt gliinzt wieder frisch.” 
With even more propriety might Mr. Lumley have uttered the 
same words in 1847) after the first few notes had issued from 
the throat of the “ Swedish Nightingale,” whose triumph enabled 
him for a period not only to make head against the formidable 
opposition instituted that same year at Covent Garden, but to 
ruin the first speculators and put their successors to many a shift. 


Now in the present year, up to this moment, the fortunes of 
Her Majesty's Theatre have looked anything but bright. The old 
operas, even with Madlle. Titiens as prima donna, have failed to 
“draw.” One or two new singers, from whom more or less was 
expected, have afforded scant satisfaction. Signor Mongini, Mr. 
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‘orchestra, and still a chorus unmatched in Europe; but all was to 
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Madame Trebelli-Bettini, the first with his mag- 


—_ voice, the others with their admirable singing, have been 
unable to stem the tide of ill-luck. The reproduction of Verdi's 


rious J Lombardi only served to show that it had not been 
shelved without reason. The livelier Falstaff, which pleased so 
greatly three years since, and promised to become a stock piece 
i the repertory, was scarcely more fruitful. True, the cast of 
Nicolai’s opera was inferior to that of 1864, when Giuglini 
Fenton, M. Marcello Junca Falstaff, and Madlle. Bettel- 

teim Mrs. Page—parts now represented with far less efficiency 
by Mr. Tom Hohler, Herr Rokitansky, and Madame De Meric- 
[ablache. No matter what the cause, however, Falstaff did 
Jittle for the theatre. The Huguenots itself appeared to have 
Jost its charm; even Mozart’s incomparable Figaro, strongly cast, 
was powerless for good; nothing in short would take. At the 
moment, too, when Madile. Titiens was about to show (to her 
honour) how much more at home she is in Beethoven’s Fidelio 
than in certain Italian opera parts in which she so curiously delights 
to exhibit, a temporary loss of voice shut her out from the arena. 
Fidelio was postponed, and matters looked worse than ominous.* 
One gleam of hope was shed by the refulgent glare of Weber's 
Oberon, which attracted an immense audience; but, owing it may 
be presumed to the oe sg of Madlle. Titiens, an indisposi- 
tion possibly aggravated by her zealous exertions on the night of 
that single performance, Oberon was not repeated. There was 
still a fine company; there was still Signor Arditi, with his 


little purpose. The old cloud again hung frowningly over Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, shrouding the future in darkness. Nothing 
would attract the oa Everybody went to hear Patti, or 
Iacea, at the Royal Italian Opera ; while the venerable portals of 
the elder house were swinging on their hinges, apparently only to 
Jet in the wind, like the doors of Cenci’s sombre castle in Shelley’s 
y—or at all events to admit privileged visitors, which, if not 
an equivalent for wind, is at best an equivalent for smoke. How- 
ever, just as the crisis seemed inevitable, the 10th of June 
rad and with the 10th of June a complete reaction. A fair 
apparition, in the shape of another “Swedish Nightingale,” turned 
— topsy turvy, as if by magic. Madlle. Christine Nilsson 
had been announced from the beginning in the prospectus, but 
very little attention was paid to the fact. Madlle. [made Murska 
had. also been announced in the prospectus, but no Madlle. Ima 
de Murska made a sign. ‘Tired out, nevertheless, with the old | 
‘and worn routine, when the name of Madlle. Nilsson was seen ad- 
vertised in the bills of the day, operatic London awoke; the 
habitual frequenters rushed to the box-office ; the privileged visitors 
were scattered like chaff; there was no more wind, no more 
smoke; the cloud was dispersed, and on the eventful evening the 
house was crammed to the roof by an audience for all the world like 
that which, so many years back, under similar circumstances, had 
assembled to greet the original “ Swedish Nightingale.” Christine 
Nilsson appeared, and though the opera was that naughty Traviata, 
it was all the same. She came, she sang, she conquered. 
The history of Madlle. Nilsson, in so far as it concerns the 
blic, may be briefly told. She came out not long since at the 
Pusitre Lyrique in Paris, as the heroine in a French version of 
thiseame Traviata, and, as the representative of Violetta, obtamed 
an undisputed success, although one of her most enthusiastic par- 
tisans (in the Revue des Deux Mondes) was compelled to say that “ce 
rile de courtisane est médiocrement en harmonie, ce semble, avec 
les qualités qui la distinguent.” “But ”—adds Madlle. Nilsson’s 
vig le naturel et le comme il faut percent dans tout.” 
is, it must be admitted, was but equivocal praise, although 
no one who had witnessed the performance of Madlle. Nilsson 
felt disposed to question the truth of it. It is not, however, to 
the Traviata, nor to M. Flotow’s Martha, in which she also 
appeared as Lady Henriette, with signal success, that the 
interesting young Swede owes her Parisian reputation, but to a 
part, alike in a musical and dramatic sense, of a very different cha- 
racter from either. One of the various undertakings of M. 
Carvalho, manager of the Théatre Lyrique, who has for some time 
been in the habit of bringing out French versions of German 
operas (with which, by the way, no end of liberties are taken 
by his adapters), was the production of Die Zauberfléte, under the 
title of Za Flite Enchantée. The part of Astrafiammante, “Queen 
of Night,” was entrusted to Madlle. Nilsson, and her execution of 
the two celebrated airs, unexampled for difficulty, showed her to be 
mistress of an exceptional range and power of voice which, strong 
as was the impression she had already created, took musical Paris 
surprise. ‘That the long run of Mozart's fantastic _ at the 
Théitre Lyrique was chiefly due to the singing of Madlle. Nilsson 
is undoubted. “Ce fut une révélation”’—wrote an influential 
critic at the time—“cette voix splendide, virginale, juste, 
flexible, égale en sa rare étendue, modulant, trillant a des 
: tnaccessibles.” Indeed, French amateurs, almost una- 
a hailed “a phenomenon”; and although we are not 
fae le to understand what “modulant et trillant a des 
‘urs imaccessibles ” may isely signify, imasmuch as we 
never heard of modulating to a height, or trilling to. height, or 
teaching by any means to heights that are inaccessible, we are 
quite prepared to share the enthusiasm of the critic whose flowery 
sentence we have quoted. Christine Nilsson became the talk of 
Paris; and the words applied by an Austrian dignitary to the oele- 
Madame Lange, tor whom Mozart composed the airs in ques- 


tion—“ Sie singt Sterne” —which the feuilletonistes freely translated 
“ Les étoiles lui sortent dela bouche,” were as freely applied to her. 
The “ Queen of Night,” as exhibited under the features of “cette 
vierge du Nord,” became the rage; the Sun of Italy for a time 
looked pale before the Polar Star, and the singing of Madlle. 
Nilsson made even the music of Mozart popular with the pleasure- 
loving sons and daughters of Lutetia. 
It is only natural that a reputation so brilliant, although almost 
literally achieved in one night, and by a single performance—for 
it was the second and most difficult of Astratiammante’s airs that 
made the “ hit”—should kave roused the attention of our English 
managers; and it was simply a question at which of our Italian 
Opera-houses Madlle. Nilsson should be offered the epetemigrt 
revealing herself to London. With two young “ absolute 
ladies” of the highest pretensions, Mr. Gye thought probably he 
had enough ony hands; and so the chance has fallen to 
Mr. Mapleson, who, in the uncertainty that seems to attend 
the proceedings of Madlle. Ima de Murska, stood greatly in 
need of something of the kind. And now that she has come 
forth under his auspices he has as good cause as had Mr. Lumley 
himself, twenty years ago, to exclaim with Schumann—“ Kin 
Blick . . . . und die Welt glinzt wieder frisch.” Madlle. 
Nilsson has played twice, to houses crowded to the roof, and is 'to 
play a third time this evening, happily in another opera, We 
wish she had made her début in any part but that of Dumas the 
younger’s phthisically sentimental heroine. She cannot, or at least 
does not, act the character; and no one will think the worse of 
her on that account. But to atone for the absence of a dramatic 
filling-up, she sings the music, which here and there contains some 
of the most melodious and touching that Signor Verdi has com- 
sap in a manner very little short of perfection. Madlle. Nilsson 
as many qualities to attract. Her appearance is greatly in her 
favour ; and no sooner was she seen and recognised than a murmur, 
like a foreboding of success, went audibly through the house. Pale, 
fair-haired, a little above the medium op slender in frame, 
composed and graceful in bearing, she had won general s 
before she opened her lips. The first sentence Violeta. 1 aap to 
utter, in her part of the drinking duet with Alfredo (“ Libiamo, 
libiamo”), confirmed the good impression, and discovered a 
pure soprano the mere freshness of whose tones would alone have 
exercised a charm, and at the same time not less bright and 
trating than youthful and unworn. As the opera te = 
exceptional attributes of this rare voice, as extended in compass 
as it is beautiful in quality, were one by one revealed ; and the air 
and quick movement—or, to employ a conventional term, the 
“ cabaletta”’—which bring the opening act to an end, the first, in the 
minor key (“ Ah, fors’ é lui che l’ anima ”’), given with heartfelt ex- 
pression, the last (“Sempre libera”), in the more cheerful and 
animated major, with a tinish, brilliancy, and characteristic in- 
dividuality beyond praise, set the seal upon a triumph as genuine 
as it was undisputed. If music, “regina sensuum,” as some 
philosophers hold, is the best remedy for melancholy—mentis 
medicina meste— one would imagine that so accomplished a 
mistress as Violetta here showed herself might be her own doctor 
and effect her own cure. The impression produced by this display 
was unequivocal, and Madlle. Nilsson nad already established her 
position in the opinion of all who heard her as a singer of the first 
rank. 


We shail not attempt to follow the new comer step by step 
through the entire performance, because we feel convi that 
she will find more favourable opportunities for the exhibition, 
not merely of her great natural gifts, but of her artistic 
acquirements, than are ted inany part of a Traviata, which 
we confess, in spite of the admirably ioematio and well-conducted 
Jinale to the second act, and a vast deal of pretty and elegant music, 
is an opera we should like to see banished now and for ever from 
the stage. Every character in the drama, with a single — 

e 


| tion, is more or less contemptible; while that single exception, 


elder Germont, Alfredo’s father, is unhappily an unmitigated bore. 
Madille. Nilsson has been greatly lauded by one or two of our con- 
temporaries for dispensing with all the little bits of bypla 
which let us into the secret of Violetta’s incurable malady, 
with other virtues of omission; but this —_ means that she 
does not play the character as the author intended it, as Madame 
Doche used to play it, in the French drama, and Madile. Piccolo- 
mini, in the Italian operatic version; so that we are half left to 
believe that consumption has nothing to do with the matter, and 
that Violetta dies purely out of love, like “a maid forsaken and 
distraught.” The wisest resolution, in our opinion, that Madlle. 
Nilsson could possibly adopt would be to don such parts 
altogether and confine h to a healthier repertory. 

In conclusion, let us not be over sanguine. Madlle. Nilsson 
has been compared with Jenny Lind. They are both Swedes, we 
are aware ; but it is necessary to bear in mind that Jenny Lind’s 
range of characters was varied and extensive—Italian, German, 
and French opera being equally within her . Should Madlle, 
Nilsson prove equally versatile, it will be well for the art she 

rofesses, and even now, it must be admitted, adorms. Time, 
Louore, alone can show. The high estimate of her capacity 
entertained abroad may be gath from the fact that she is 
en at the Grand Opera in Paris to play the part of Ophelia 
in M. Ambroise Thomas's forthcoming opera of Hamlet. We can 
much more readily picture to ourselves an ideal Ophelia in Madile. 
Nilsson than a musical Hamlet from M. Thomas; but the distinc- 
tion conferred thus early on the young artist is none the less. On 


* Since the above was written Fidelio has been-given. 


the other hand, one thing is pretty certain—Madame Miolan 
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Carvalho will be glad to see her most formidable rival removed 
from the Théatre ‘Lyri ue to another establishment. 

Meanwhile Madlle. Nilsson’s second part in London is Margaret, 
in Faust. She, too, was “ unfortunate ”—but with a difference. 


MISS GLYN’S CLEOPATRA. 


= Miss Glyn, who has just terminated an engagement at the 
Princess's Theatre, belongs the rare merit of making the thea- 
trical public, of which hard readers form an exceedingly small 
minority, acquainted with a Shakspearian play which, ra es- 
teemed by literary men as one of the finest and most remarkable of 
our great poet’s works has remained more foreign to the English 
stage than the tragedies of Corneille or Racine. In the dim and 
- fragmentary records of the theatrical gra that took place 
before the commencement of the Civil War, Antony and Cleopatra, 
we believe, has no place ; and the more annals that record 
the course of the drama from the days of the Restoration down- 
wards show that it was revived on such rare occasions, and on 
each occasion had such a brief tenure of the boards, that the 

lace it occupies in theatrical history may be compared to that 

eld by Edward V. and Louis XVII. in the respective chronicles 
of the English and French monarchy. It seldom came, it was 
rarely seen, and it never conquered. Prior to its production at 
Sadler's Wells, the attempts to drag it from the shelves where it 
lay in honoured, not obscure, repose were but so many failures, 
too little noted to be disgraceful. For years people were evidently 
of opinion that the proper dramatic representative of the story 
of Antony and Cleopatra was Dryden’s tragedy All for Love, or 
the World well Lost, which remained a stock, irrepressible play for 
more than a century. 

Very gradually has Miss Glyn brought the neglected work before 
the notice of what may be, in a special sense, called the public. 
Sadler’s Wells—when raised from an exceedingly low condition by 
Mr. Phelps, who nearly accomplished his wish of bringing out 
there every one of Shakspeare’s plays, familiar or the reverse—was 


largely patronized by the inhabitants of the district in which it | 


stands, and which abounds in persons of comparatively humble, 
but not abject, condition, who have 7 —— in that 
general diffusion of knowledge proclaim y zealous philan- 
thropists as one of the chief glories of the nineteenth century. 
Through the enterprise of the manager, and the direction taken 
by his efforts, the house was also visited by those reading 
men who take an interest in dramatic try as a branch 
of literature, and to whom the opportunity of witnessing a 
masterpiece seldom presented to public gaze is, under any cir- 
cumstances, welcome. Moreover, the plays at Sadler’s Wells 
were for the most well and equally executed, with a conscientious 
regard for the text, and few who went to see them returned dis- 
satisfied. ‘Two of these plays attained exceptional repute. These 
were Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, and John Webster's 
Duchess of Malfy, the latter modified by Mr. R. H. Horne. Both 
were entirely new to the whole body of the public, and in both 
two great female characters were, as the French would say, 
“created” by an actress unknown save in the provinces. The 
success of both was not only unquestionable, but became the 
talk of the more intellectual playgoers, and since their first 
production at Sadler's Wells the two previously neglected 
lays have held their place in the repository of Miss Glyn. 
Nevertheless there is always a barrier which separates the 
theatres of the suburbs from those of the centre, and which is 
never crossed by that overwhelming majority of the educated 
public which will go to see a play when it rises into a topic of 
discourse in fashionable society, but which otherwise has no 
marked predilection for dramatic amusements. There is no doubt 
that by his brilliant “revivals” at the Princess’s Mr. Charles 
Kean attracted many even of the Evangelical members of the 
Upper Ten; but Mr. Charles Kean was already an actor of West- 
end reputation, and the Princess’s is a West-end house. It is 
indeed questionable whether Mr. Phelps could have raised 
Sadler’s Wells to the position which it held under his manage- 
ment had his fame been solely acquired in Clerkenwell, But Mr. 
Phelps was already known as a leading member of Mr. Macready’s 
company at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, when those theatres 
still enjoyed their ancient prestige; and though a suburban 
celebrity little affects the centre, a central celebrity is ever potent 
in the suburbs. 

The performances of Miss Glyn at Sadler’s Wells could therefore 
only obtain for her a succés d’estime, and the same might be said of 
her subsequent appearances at the Standard, which became in its 
turn a suburban fa for the poetical drama. An engagement 
at Drury Lane proved worse than useless, for there she to 
sustain some trash called Witocris, a farrago of blank verse and 
scenic gew-gaw which the most picked company of the palmiest 
days of histrionic England would have failed to cram down the 
throats of the most indulgent audience. But what, through lack 
of opportunity, was not to be effected on the stage was to 
@ certain extent accomplished by “ readings.” It is notorious 
that within the last few years the Puritanical mind, which is 
— influential in this country, has undergone a relaxation 
which, while leaving it as bigoted as ever with respect to the 
theatres, allows it to indulge to the full a taste for the highest 
dramatic poetry, provided that it can be enjoyed by non-theatrical 
means. rd Macaulay mentions an order of rigorous pedagogues 
in the time of the Cameeurwesitie who forbade boys to learn 


Propria que maribus, because it contained the heathenish Tames 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo—and whose prohibition, by the way, was 
aera however questionable the reasoning on which rH Was 
; but persons of this kind have long disappeared from the 
ranks of good society. A genteel family of acanet ical proclivities 
may hear as many dramatic readings, even by professed 
players, as they choose to encounter, without incurring the censure 
of their friends or their 2 ma! thus there is now ap 
opening to histrionic talent which in former days was 
unknown. 

For some years the fame of Miss Glyn as a reader has been 
blished all over the country, but it is within the last few mon 
when she read four admirably selected plays at St. James’s Hall, 
that it reached its culminating point. Among them was 4 
and Cleopatra, the principal character in which was as thoro hly 
acted at the Hall as the restraints of the platform would allow, 
and it is not to be doubted that the impression produced by the 
long-neglected work was one of the causes of its recent revival 
at the Princess’s Theatre, where Miss Glyn, with great su Tes 
sumed a part which is in every sense her own, having never tim 
essayed by an artist of celebrity, present or past. It is just possible 
that to this remark may be objected the name of the tragic 
actress, Mrs. Yates, who gained so much reputation in her time 
by her performance of Medea in a play of that name by Glover, 
and who some ten years before was the Cleopatra to Garrick’ 
Antony, when Shakspeare’s work was revived at Drury Lane in 
1759. But the objection would be without weight. In 1759 

rs. Yates had not approached the height of her fame, ak 80 
slight impression was made, either by her or by Garrick, that the 
play was only acted six times. Indeed, if the records of old critics 
are to be trusted, Mrs. Yates could not at any time have been 
suited to the Cleopatra of Shakspeare. We read that her personal 
appearance, her regular but haughty features, and her powerful 
voice curried her well through rage and disdain, but that she was 
deficient in the tender feelings, and had not a trace of comedy 
about her. A more perfect testimonial for thorough disqualifica- 
tion to —- the impassioned but wily Queen of Egypt could 
scarcely have been presented; and we may add, that the dis- 
qualifications of Mrs, Yates sufficiently belong to Mrs. Siddons to 
account for the fact that that celebrated actress avoided the 
watt is the very basis of Mise Gl f th 

t is the very basis of Miss ’s interpretation of the that 
she accepts it as one in which the tender feelings and rt pe 
denied to Mrs. Yates are to be predominant, while the rage and 
disdain are exceptional. And even the tender feelings are sub- 
ordinate to the comedy. The love of Cleopatra, strong though it 
be, is not depicted as that absorbing unmingled ion which 
rises into c intensity. It is always the love of the triumphant 
coquette, fully conscious of her power, and as anxious for vic- 
tory as for returned affection. Gervinus remarks that, under the 
varnish of happiness, there is a mutual distrust between these 
famous lovers; that Antony knows that he has to deal with an 
artful woman, and that Cleopatra is aware that the man on whom 
she has set her heart is infirm of purpose and a deep dissembler. 
There is no thorough abandonment to emotion, as if the lady had 
the intention of rushing into her lover’s arms and there reposing; 
but the work of conquest is always to be pursued, Antony is ever 
to be angled for anew. It is the peupetnet effort to be fascinating 
that Miss Glyn renders conspicuous whenever Antony is present 
on the stage. The dress is intended to please, the smile to win, 
the general manner to be irresistible ; and consciousness of success 
shows itself in a sparkle of the eye. Byplay, the indication of 
intention by mute gesture and facial expression, is here all-im- 
portant ; and so fully is the actress aware of this, that she never 
for an instant forgets the character she has assumed, but is as 
watchful over herself as over Antony. ‘To the luxurious tem- 
perament of Cleopatra, to her fondness for pleasure and mag- 
nificence, full justice is done, and this quality is brought into 
ghastly prominence when she drowsily expires pain from the bite 
of the “ worm.” 

In one peculiarity Cleopatra stands alone among the female 
figures with which the stage has rendered us familiar. The part 
is great, but it is not marked by either exceptionally great scenes 
or exceptionally great passages. Though it abounds in subtle 
varieties, it offers none of those salient sae which in the pre- 
gress of a drama occur as so many standpoints from which the 
critic may take his survey of the whole. For instance, there is 
nothing in the entire play that corresponds to the third act of 
Othello, The single situation in which contending emotions are 
uttered with more than ordinary vehemence is that in which 
Cleopatra hears from the “me: er” the marriage of Antony 
with Octavia; her rage rising and subsiding as the man, not 
daring to let out the whole truth at once, alternately excites her 
hopes and fears; and here the petulance of the proud beauty, 
heightened into vindictive cruelty by the conscious power of the 
despotic queen, is brought out with admirable force. The scene, too, 
has its comedy pendant in another which especially displays the 
subtlety of the actress. course we refer to that in which 
Cleopatra has a second interview with the same “messenger,” and, 
questioning him with respect to the comparative charms of 
Octavia and herself, complacently finds that the balance is in her 
own favour. This scene is written and acted in the true spirit of 
eqmedy. Cleopatra appears not so much the loving woman who 
is tormented by jealousy as the ruling beauty who fears a rival, 
and Miss pe ag great acuteness in making a significant 
transition’ when she hears that Octavia’s years are thirty in 
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umber. In the text the statement is simply left unanswered ; by 
}- Glyn the blank is filled up by the manifestation of desire to 
rid of an unpleasant subject. Cleopatra is perfectly aware that 
she herself is more than thirty, and would readily pass on to the 
next question. But the whole performance is one texture of 
subtlety from beginning to end. Not a line should pass un- 
ed. 


observ 
have already said that, for a full century, Dryden’s traged 

Love, or The World well Lost, the 
dramatic representative of the antique history. Passages 
al be found in recent theatrical notices show that it is by no 
means unnecessary to state that Dryden’s play is not an adapta- 
tion of Shakspeare’s, but an independent piece written on the 
same historical subject. From his preface we learn that his 
intention was to imitate the style of the “divine Shakspeare,” and 
that on this account he wrote the piece in blank verse, disencum- 
ing himself from = rhyme a at one er he held most 
itable to tragedy; but the plot, the conduct, the motives are 
— his ao where they are derived from history. The 
most striking _— of resemblance between the pieces is a 
description of Cleopatra’s appearance on the Cydnus, which is by 
Shakspeare put into the mouth of Enobarbus, by Dryden assigned 
to Antony ; But of this description Plutarch, as is well known, is 


source. 
That All for Love should have kept its place on the stage while 
Antony and Cleopatra remained fast locked up in the closet need 
excite no wonder if we bear in mind the taste that pre- 
yailed in the last century for those declamatory tragedies which 
are now found so intolerable. Of. its kind, Dryden’s work 
is a very good specimen, and a dialogue between Antony and 
Ventidlius occurs in the first act which the poet, if we may 
trust his preface, preferred to anything of the sort he had ever 
written, and which was once inserted in Elegant Extracts as a 
piece of dramatic poetry fit to be committed to memory by 

iring youth. Antony, too, is a showy character, to whom 
soaps that variety of mood which Shakspeare assigns to 
Cleopatra; while Cleopatra herself is little more than a tragedy 
queen, with scarcely anything of the coquette about her. That 
Dryden's Egyptian was more suited to Mrs. Siddons than Shak- 

are’s there is no reason to doubt; but still we may be allowed 
to suspect that she considered her condescension great when, in 
1788, she revived AW for Love on the occasion of her benefit, and 
was the Cleopatra to her brother John’s Antony. At all events, 
she did not play the character again. 

A little fact in connexion with Dryden’s play may be interesting 
to some readers. It contains the familiar line, 

Men are but children of a larger growth, 


The line is introduced thus. Dolabella, a personage of some 
importance in the play, is reflecting how he had animadverted on 
the love of Antony for Cleopatra, and nevertheless fell in love 
with her himself :— 

Men are but children of a larger growth: 

Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 

And full as craving too and full as vain ; 

And yet the soul, shut up in her dark room, 

Viewing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing ; 

But like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 

Works all her folly up, and casts it outward 

To the world’s open view. Thus I discoursed, 

And blamed the love of ruined Antony, 

Yet wish that I were he to be so ruined, 


Antony and Cleopatra was gorgeously put on the stage at the 
Princess's, some of the scenes as for thee beauty 
as for their inaccuracy. Alexandria was a city of Greek founda- 
tion, not a type of ancient Egypt, nor was the Coliseum visible 
at Rome in the days of Octavius and Antony. 


REVIEWS. 


DE MAISTRE’S MINOR WORKS.* 


E have on former occasions noticed some of De Maistre’s 
more important works, and have tried to describe some of the 
principal characteristics of his style and of his mind ; but, little as 
we with him, the interest of what he writes, the vigour and 
ihood of his assertions, and the force and brilliancy of his style 
are so attractive that we propose to make some observations on 
of his minor works which are usually published together. 
These are the Considérations sur la France, the Principe Générateur 
des Constitutions Politiques, and three letters on the Spanish 
uisition. 

o one of the three much exceeds in length an ordinary 
pamphlet, but each of them is so full of thought, so striking both in 
substance and in style, and embodies in so vigorous a manner the 
revival of old principles in somewhat novel forms and the protest 
made in their name against their triumphant antagonists, that 
when they are spoken of as minor works the phrase must be taken 
to apply to nothing but their size. The Considerations a 
France were published in 1796, the year of the great Italian 
campaign. The first struggles of the Revolution were over, and 
the great movement had taken the military form which was to 
distinguish it for the next twenty years, and to be a prelude to 
that much quieter but far more widely extended, profound, and 


* Considérations sur la France. Lettres & un Gentilhomme russe sur 


radical form which it has assumed since 1815, and under which it 
is rapidly changing the whole framework recasting all the old 
institutions of European society. It is well worth while to see 
what an observer whose shrewdness and brilliancy were only 
equalled by his one-sidedness thought of the great change at so 
early a period of its history. It is not difficult to exhibit his view 
of the subject shortly, for, as one of his principal talents was that 
of illustration and expansion, he had occasion to repeat his 
main thought many times over in various forms. The following, 
then, were his principal considerations on the French Revolution :— 
The Revolution is not the work of men. They, on the pte 
are itsinstruments. The Divinity never showed himself so clear 
in any human event. This is proved by the fact that “ des hommes 
plus que médiocres ” took the measure of the Revolution better than 
their superiors, and managed its affairs more wisely. They never 
made amistake, any more than Vaucanson’s flute-player, because they 
were mere puppets in the hands of oxe stronger than themselves. 
What, then, was the design of Providence in the French Revolu- 
tion? This is matter of conjecture, but it may be supposed that 
the object was both to punish the French nation for its crimes 
and to purify it, by suffering, for the great part which properly, 
by an immutable law of nature, belongs to it in European atiairs. 

ith all his absolutism De Maistre asserted with the utmost 
emphasis the necessity of preserving the independence of France, 
even at the expense of obeying the Committee of Public Safety :— 
“ Le mouvement révolutionnaire une fois accompli, la France et 
la monarchie ne pouvaient étre sauvées que par le jacobinisme.” 
His fundamental principle was that France “ exercises over 
Europe a real magistracy which it would be useless to contest, 
and which she has abused in the most criminal manner.” This 
magistracy was to be preserved, and at the same moment the 
abuses of it and the <¥ crimes of all classes of Frenchmen 
were to be punished by the scourge of war and its miseries. 
This was the explanation of the success of the French. This 
is why “ les vents conduisent les vaisseaux des Frangais et re- 
poussent ceux de leurs ennemis; que l'hiver fait des ponts de 
glace au moment oi ils en ont besoin ; = les souverains qui les 
génent meurent 4 point nommé,” &c. We have a right to make 
these conjectures, because it is a general law of human nature that 
nations are chastised by war, and that these chastisements have 
indirect advantages. It is true that wars punish the innocent as 
well as the guilty, but this is only an illustration of another 
general law—that which provides that the innocent may suffer 
for, and to the advantage of, the guilty. The joint operation of 
these three laws—the magistracy of France in Europe, the punish- 
ment of national sins by war, and the power which the innocent 
have of expiating guilt by vicarious suffering—supply the moral 
interpretation of the French Revolution. The interpretation, no 
doubt, is conjectural, but “si nos conjectures sont plausibles, si 
elles ont pour elles l’analogie, si elles s’appuient sur des idées 
universelles, si surtout elles sont consolantes et propres & nous 
rendre meilleurs, que nous manque-t-il? Si elles ne sont pas 
vraies elles sont bonnes; ou plutét puisqu’elles sont bonnes ne 
sont-elles pas vraies ? ” 

Passing from the moral to the political point of view, De Maistre 
goes on to advocate a counter-revolution. A great part of his 
arguments have lost the interest which they once possessed, but 

art of them have rather gained than lost in importance by the 
sane of just seventy years which have passed since they were 
written. There are to be found in De Maistre the germs of several 
of the most popular of the Ultramontanist commonplaces which 
since his time have come to —_ a very large space in 
the world. At the moment of its highest power and greatest 
apparent triumph he denounced the Revolution in its funda- 
mental prineiples. He declared that it was utterly bad, that it 
would perish and pass away, that it was essentially anti- 
Christian, that Christianity would rise up against it, purified and 
strengthened by disaster, and overthrow it :— 

Le philosophisme [he says] n’a donc plus de plaintes a faire ; toutes les 
chances humaines sont en sa faveur; on fait tout pour lui et tout contre sa 
rivale. S’il est vainqueur il ne dira pas comme César: Je suis venu, j'ai vu 
et j’ai vaincu ; mais enfin il aura vaincu ; il peut battre des mains et s’asseoir 
fierement sur une croix renversée. Mais si le christianisme sort de cette 
épreuve terrible ay ur et plus vigoureux ; si Hercule chrétien, fort de sa 
ome em, ae e fils de la terre et l’étouffe dans ses bras, patuit 

us. 


Besides this, he insists at length upon the nullity, as he calls it, of 
the republican Constitution in France. Every nation has its own 
natural constitution, which cannot be changed in an arbitrary 
manner. Men can no more make a Constitution—that is, a general 
scheme of laws and political arrangements—than they can make a 
new law of nature. “L’homme peut tout modifier dans la sphére 
de son existence, mais il ne crée rien; telle est la loi, au physique 
comme au moral.” Constitutions are the work of God. They grow, 
and are not made. Institutions to be durable must not be too human. 
No Constitution results from a deliberation ; the “rights of the 
people are never written; at least constitutional enactments and 
fondamental written laws are only declaratory statements of pre- 
existing rights, of which all that can be said is that they exist 
because they exist.” The rights of the people, properly so called, 
may have a legitimate origin in royal grants ; but the nights of the 
sovereign and the aristocracy “n’ont ni date ni auteur.” France 
is by nature a monarchy, and never can be anything else perma- 
nently. Above all, it can never be a republic. A great republic 
is an impossibility. You might as well attempt to make a round 


P Inquisition espagnole. Par le Comte Joseph de Maistre. 
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All this forms the introduction to an argument to show that 
the restoration of the monarchy was to be heartily desired, and 
need not be regarded with apprehension by any one. De Maistre 
ridicules the notion that the people at large would oppose this :— 
“ Le peuple n’est pour rien dans les réyolutions, ou du moins il 
n’y entre que comme instrument passif. Quatre ou cing 

nes peutétre donneront un roi & la France.” 

A considerable part of these speculations is commonplace 
enough. People far inferior to De Maistre are capable of ofiering 
all sorts of conjectures about the design of Providence in this or 
that series of events; but the conception of the fixed position of 
the different European nations, and in particular of the natural 
imprescriptible right of France to a sort of political primacy in 
European affairs, is very striking. De Maistre, if we are not mis- 
taken, was one of the first preachers of this doctrine, which has since 
taken a great variety of forms, from that of the doctrine of natural 
boundaries which is preached in every French newspaper at inter- 
vals, to the singular romance of Auguste Comte, in which France 
occupies the first place in the great Western European Con- 
federacy, which is itself the forerunner of that still more advanced 
and wonderful condition of things in which we are to have a 
Positivist priesthood, calendar, and other appliances. Comte used 
to describe De Maistre as one of his “precursors,” and nothing 
can be more curious than the points of resemblance which do 
undoubtedly exist between two men who might in many respects 
be regarded as affording the most irreconcileable contrast to each 
other that it is possible to conceive. The belief in a natural 
hierarchy among European nations, the theory of the growth of 
Constitutions, the belief in the insignificance of individual efforts 
in comparison with the importance of general causes, are common 
to both. God and Providence, as conceived by Ve Maistre, might 
without much difficulty be translated into General Necessity, as 
conceived by Comte. 

The remarks as to the anti-Christian character of the Revolution 
are obvious enough in one sense, but they are remarkable for 
the courage with which De Maistre predicts the coming triumphs 
of Christianity, or what he regarded as identical with it—the 
theology of his own Church—at a time when it certainly was at as 
low an ebb as it has ever stood at in modern history. The great 
reaction which has taken place since his time, and of which we 
are as yet far from having seen the end, aflords very plausible 
grounds for the assertion that he was right, and that the doctrines 
which were for the moment trampled upon, and thrown into the 
background by the violence of the Revolution, are really destined 
to regain more than all that they had at any time lost. It would 
be a great undertaking to follow out completely all the points which 
this reflection suggests. No doubt there has been a great thevlogical 
reaction all cver Europe, but it is no less true that the spread 
of various forms of anti-theological thought has been at least 
equally great, if not greater. De Maistre, like his successors, was 
an essentially onesided man, and totally forgot to take into account 
any of the tacts which make against his favourite theories. The 
truth as to the great contest between what may broadly be 
called theology and philosophy is something of this sort :— 
For a great length of time theology reigned over thought of all 
kinds, but during that period the number of people who thought 
at all upon philosophical or theological subjects was very 
small. After many changes and convulsions, religious disbelief 
allied itself with political discontent, and at the end of the last 

century produced a terrible explosion. ‘Terrible as it was, it took 
place in an ignorant age, and amongst people who were, generally 
speaking, deeply ignorant. Since the actual convulsion ceased, 

re has been an enormous spread of thought and knowledge of 
all kinds, and amongst all classes of men; and both the religious 
and the philosophic parties (if they are to be opposed to each 
other) have gained largely in numbers, in intelligence, and in ac- 

uaintance with the subject. Where one person took an intelligent 
interest in such discussions eighty years ago, fifty take an interest 
in them now; and though it is quite true that the relative increase 
of the religious party has been greatest, inasmuch as it appears to 
have started from a ria, sagan low point, the positive increase of 
the philosophical party has probably been still greater, especiall 
amongst the most intelligent and educated classes of society. It 
is perfectly true, on the one hand, that the hold of the clergy over 
women, over the poor, over education in all classes of society, is far 
greater now than it was in the latter part of the last century, both 
in this and in other countries; but it is equally true, on the other, 
that the general tendency of every form of speculation has not 
been in the orthodox direction. If our generation is represented 
in one direction by Lacordaire, Montalembert, Déllinger, and Dr. 
Newman, it is represented in other directions by Strauss, by 
Comte, and by Mr. Mill. The revival of theology, of which so 
much is said, has to a great extent taken place under the pro- 
tection of principles radically — to it. Catholic emancipation 
was carried only in the name of the theory of religious equality ; 
and, in order to get leave to teach at all in France, the religious 
orders have had to insist on the general principle that it should be 
free to all alike to keep schools. In a few words, theology has 
gained considerable ground by taking its place as one amongst 
many conflicting systems of opinion, but the very fact that it has 
accepted that position to so great an extent has considerably 
changed its character, and has subjected it to responsibilities alto- 
ther unlike those which formerly belonged to it. In its infanc 
hristianity was persecuted. It then by degrees became itse 
first. a ruler, and a persecutor. It is now a tolerated system, 
or rather the aggregate of many tolerated systems, but it no 


informs and inspires the t objects of human interest— gover 
ment, literature, and a, Each of these has found a basis, ang 
acts by methods, of its own. The great defect of all De Maistae's 
writings, especially of all his political speculations, is his obstingts 
refusal to realize this truth. To look at the French Reyolug 
and the whole of that immense movement of which it Was only 
a part, as one vast mad revolt against all that is holy and e 
as the punishment providentially crdained for such a revolt, ig 
utterly to misunderstand it; and no genius, no shrewd, no 
learning, will save those who permit themselves to take g 
view from being imperfect, one-sided, and radically sophistica), 

Of De Maistre’s theory about written constitutions, and {he 
mystical theory of constitutional law of which he was the inve. 
tor, much might be said; but as this thought is only touched Upon 
in the Considérations sur la France, and is worked out at length 
in the remarkable Essai sur le Principe Générateur des Constity. 
tions Politiques, we shall reserve what we have to say about it for 
a separate article upon that re 

The letters on the Spanish Inquisition are singularly charac. 
teristic, and deserve to be well known, though they are a slight 
performance. The gist of them is as follows :—The Inquisition ig 
generally supposed to be a purely ecclesiastical tribunal, It js 
supposed that the ecclesiastics who sit in itcondemn certain criminals 
to death. It is supposed that those criminals are condemned to 
death for simple opinions. Each of these three suppositions jg 
false. As to the ecclesiastical character of the tribunal, it is trug 
that “the tribunal of the Inquisition is composed of a supreme 
chief called the Grand Inquisitor, who is always an archbishop or 
bishop; of eight ecclesiastical counsellors, six secular and two 
regular, of whom one is always a Dominican and the other a 
member of the other orders alternately.” It is also true that 

“the (Grand) Inquisitor, in virtue of the rules of the Sovereign 
Pontifl, and the King, in virtue of his royal prerogative, constitute 
the authority which regulates, and has constantly regulated, the 
tribunals of the Inquisition—tribunals which are at once eccle- 
siastical and royal, so that if either of the two powers were to 
withdraw itself, the action of the tribunal would of necessity be 
suspended.” All this, however, according to De Maistre, shows 
that the tribunal is “ purely royal,” inasmuch as the King 
pointed the Inquisitor-General, and could, if he had pleased, have 
suppressed the tribunal itself, or suspended or altered any part of 
its procedure. This is an excellent instance of De Maistre’s 
sophistry. Of course the clergy never had, in any country what- 
ever except the States of the Church, and perhaps in the old 
German Bishoprics, the power of inflicting legal punishment ex- 
cept through the civil authorities. When they are charged with 
persecution, the meaning of the charge is that they instigated the 
civil power to persecute by inculcating upon civil magistrates the 
duty of suppressing heresy, and the awful character of heresy in 
a religious point of view. De Maistre’s whole defence is that 
they were only accessories before the fact, instead of being prin- 
cipals. How efficient they were, and how very like principals, 
is sufficiently proved by his own words, which we have just 

uoted. 

. Secondly, says De Maistre, it is quite untrue that the Inquisi- 
tion ever condemned any one to death. He quotes the common 
form of a sentence, and italicizes the concluding words—“ The 
accused must be abandoned to justice and to the secular arm, 
which we pray and affectionately f ton as well and strongly as we 
can, to act towards the convict with kindness and pity.” He admits 
that the writer from whom he quotes adds that this was a mere 
formality, which produced no effect ; but, he says again in italics, 
“ Cette objection n’ébranle point la thése générale, que [ Inquisition 
ne condamne jamais a mort, et que jamais le nom d'un prétre catho- 
lique ne se lira au bas dun jugement capital.” All the responsi- 
bility lies on the civil courts. If, in virtue of an ecclesiastical 
sentence, they put an innocent person to death, it is their fault. In 
any other writer this might be taken for irony. How could the 
ecclesiastical tribunal show its temper and its power more clearly 
than by throwing upon the civil courts, not only the task of doing 
its dirty work, but the responsibility of all mistakes? It is the 
judge saying to the hangman, “ What a brute you are to put people 
to death at all, and mind, if they are innocent, you are a murderer, 
and it is no offence of mine.” 

Lastly, it is quite absurd, and a monstrous calumny, to say that 
the Inquisition ever executed people for mere opinions. The 
were executed for expressing their opinions, for “ dogmatizing, 
for ning “declared and public enemies of the Spanish dogma”; 
and as for the Jews in particular, they were executed for being 
relapsed. “ Jewish converts who chose to Judaize could leave Spain 
if they pleased, or if they staid there, or tried to seduce Christians, 
they knew to what they exposed themselves. No one has a right 
to complain of a law made for all.” It is difficult to argue about 
first principles, but the great mass of mankind have a rooted 
conviction that no subject of complaint is more justifiable than the 
existence of a law made for all which is calculated to produce all 
sorts of misery, and to suppress and prevent all sorts of good. 

Of course this observation introduces the real defence of the 
Inquisition—a defence not very consistent with the praises given 2 
other parts of the letters to its mildness. Judaism had to be put 
down, and the Inquisition did it. “Il fallait effrayer l’imagima- 
tion en montrant sans cesse l’anathéme attaché au seul me 
judaisme et de mahometisme. L’hérésiarque, I"hérétique 0 
et le propagateur de I’hérésie doivent étre rangés incontestablement 
au rang des plus grands criminels.” Instead of being misled by 
modern indifference on this point, we ought to take as our measure 
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Je aéle antique qu’on est bien le maitre d’appeler fanatisme, le mot 
faisant rien du tout & la chose.” The true justification of the 
20 Msition is to be found in its results. It has kept Spain free 
from the invasion of heresy and modern philosophy. Spain is the 
pest nation in E . It has been free from the convulsions of 
other European nations. It has no superstitions; there may be 
smongst the lower classes some little excess in the nature of the 
honour paid to the saints, and so on, but no people believe less in 
ulets, dreams, apparitions, &c. Least of all can England sustain 
— parison with Spain. — says De Maistre, in the first 
a persecuted the Catholics more than the Spaniards = 
athe Protestants or Jews ; and, in the next place, all English 
‘Jation in the present day is b upon religious indifference, 
gnd is to be understood only on the supposition that the English 
pation cares nothing for religious unity and the future world. In 
in, on the con » “la législation se tourne avant tout vers 
je monde futur.” “‘ Truth being intolerant in its nature, to profess 
scious toleration is to profess doubt, that is to say, to exclude 
nit In nations which hold this faith “legislation turns before 


ing else to the future world.” 

—_ is certainly plain and consistent, though we do not think 
it is in any degree just as regards England. Maistre ought in 
consistency to have owned that the English system and English 

islation were, at all events, as consistent as the Spanish. No 
one in these days will defend the penal laws, especially those 
which were enacted against the Roman Catholics in Ireland ; but, 
on the other hand, it is perfectly clear, from De Maistre’s own way 
of stating the matter, that the English penal laws were exclu- 
sively political in their object, and that the principles of Roman 
Catholics, as he understood them, were such, at the time of the 
Reformation, as to lead them to give the greatest possible pro- 
yocation to a Protestant Government. If the Roman Catholics 
had acquiesced in the Reformation considered as a_ political 

they would never have been troubled for their — 
religious opinions. There never was a time in English history 
when the mere fact that a man avowedly held the Roman 
Catholic. creed subjected him to legal punishments proper. The 
Government never cared a straw about saving souls. They perse- 
cuted only in so far as they thought it politically expedient to do 
so, As to religious indifference, there is probably greater interest 
felt in every sort of religious discussion in England and America 
than in all the rest of the world put together. It isa topic on 
which hardly any one in this country is neutral; and though for 
ple have happily agreed to sink their 
the differences themselves attract as much attention 
asever. That the whole English nation cannot be said to have, 
in its corporate capacity, any distinct religious faith is an undoubted 
truth; butit is equally true that a vast number of individuals and 
azed religious bodies contained in it have ——s religious 
convictions, and it is by no means impossible that, if the ce 
could be struck, it would be found that the amount of religious in- 
differenee or disbelief concealed under a system of silent official 
uniformity is as great as is to be found in the midst of our violent 
controversies. ‘lhis, however, is by the way. It is no doubt true 
that doubt and toleration do go together, but the question is 
whether, if nothing but intolerance carried to the pitch of fierce 
persecution can prevent the growth and expression of doubt, doubt 
1s not, for the present at least, the natural and proper condition of 
mankind? To this great question no answer, so as we know, 
is to be got from De Maistre, except violent and scarcely intelli- 
gible affirmations, and brilliant declamation which can convince no 
one who requires to be convinced. 


ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA.* 


| ag op of his Essay on Charles Kemble, Mr. Bodham 
Donne dwells on the hard condition of the actor, whose art, 
unlike that of the poet and the painter, is for the present only, 
who has no patent tor futurity, whose image and infiuence pass 
away with the generation which beheld them. The remark may, 
with certain modifications, be applied to a class of performers who 
would scorn to reckon themselves among the followers of Thespis, 
but whose profession presents many analogies to that of the week- 
day actor. Popular preachers can rarely hope for more than 
contemporary fame; when their names live after them, they 
except in rare instances (in which, as in the case of Latimer 
or Wesley, the character of the man ennobles his preserved utter- 
ances), mere shadows, of which posterity fails to realize the sub- 
stance, and whose merits it is content to take on trust. The 
purpose of the popular preacher is, after all, to “mightily en- 
compass living men”; and it is only a combination of gifts such 
as rarely falls to the lot of this class of orators which can con- 
Vert an eflective pulpit-address into a ey “joy for ever.” 
Neither the Lenten harangues by which the Jesuits are to this 
day in the habit of exciting exhausted sinners to annual repent- 
ance, nor Mr. Spurgeon’s Penny Pulpit, ave likely to become 
n Classics; and as for the ordinary run of popular sermons 

the day is sufficient for the thrill thereof. 

Abraham a Sancta Clara was the Spurgeon, but something 
More than the Spurgeon, of the Viennese in the last quarter of the 
Seventeenth and the first years of the following century. It was 

mission to titillate an exhausted generation and a tolerably coarse 
= religious emotion ; and he performed his task with un- 
zeal and energy. Vienna has always been an inviting, if 


* Abraham a Sancta Clarc. Von Th. G. v. Karajan. Vienna: 1867. 


= other city are there more cates better 
a fuller variety of dancing-gardens, et genus 
in which Abraham a Sancta Clara lived and taught, 


Government was in vain endeavouring to consolidate the ex- 
hausted provinces of a heterogeneous empire. When the dis- 
content in Hungary, fostered by Ottoman agents, rose to a head, 
its paternal sovereign by one stroke of the altered the con- 
stitution of the kingdom, and found himself thereupon in the 
midst of a formidable insurrection, followed by a Turkish invasion. 
Vienna was, it is true, saved by the King of Poland ; and Leopold, 
instead of losing Hungary, gained Transylvania for his fortunate 
House. But the rival potentate in the West had severed the 
bonds of the grand which it had cost the Austrian 
statesmen so complicated an effort to bring about; and the Peace 
of Ryswick left the Emperor stranded upon a diplomatic shoal. 
He lived to see the first years of the war for that Spani 
sion upon which he had been so long intent, but not its conclusion, 
and the collapse of the last pach atiet of the House of Hapsburg 
to assert its dynastic omnipotence in Europe. 

In such times as these, when foreign intrigue took the place 
of national statesmanship, when the welfare of subject popula- 
tions entered in an infinitesimal degree into the ckeuailonn of 
their rulers, and when even personal loyalty towards the sovereign, 
the only feeling which has at any time strongly tied the Austrian 
to his Government, was exposed toa rude test, it was not wonderful 
that public and private morality should both be at their lowest 
ebb. The Thirty Years’ War had all but ruined the moral as 
well as the intellectual development of the German nation. It 
had made the name of religion little else than a mockery and a sham. 
The Catholic countries retained only its bare forms, the Protestant 
scarcely these. In the latter, it was only gradually that a partial 
revival of religious feeling began to take place. The “Quiet in the 
Land,” of whom we hear towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, were, notwithstanding their tendency towards what seems to 
us a feeble sentimentalism, the salt of the Protestant part of the 
nation ; and to them was due the earliest important development 
in modern German literature. Buta different kind of food from that 
which sufficed for the cravings of these pious souls ( Pietists, as they 
soon came to be generally termed) was required by the coarser 
natures of the Catholic inhabitants of Austria and Bavaria. These 
populations were not adapted to be melted away into religious 
sentimentalism, but required to be stimulated into religious ex- 
citement. To effect this, only two methods seemed to 
themselves— the scourge of terror and the whip of ridicule. 
Abraham a Sancta Clara, the most — Catholic preacher of 
his times, adopted the latter method—the Democritian, as he 
called it. Nature had marked him out for a satirist, but he was 
well aware of the risk he ran, and by no means relished being 
reminded of it by his detractors :— 

Oh, Patriarch Abraham! e’en as thy consort Sarah 

Burst out into a laugh instead of giving thanks, 

So all the world doth laugh at Abraham a Clara, 

When at St. Austin’s church the preacher plays his pranks. 

The most recent biography of the famous Augustine friar, by 
M. Th. G. de Karajan, 43, i e many similar German works, an 
admirable monument of literary conscientiousness. It contains an 
almost inexhaustible fund of materials for a most amusing as well 
as instructive book. But as the author, whose modesty appears to 
equal his industry of research, professes to have had no intention 
of writing a complete life of his hero, we can only express our 
regret that he should have felt himself unequal to what, after all, 
is no extraordinary task. Why a gentleman who appears to have 
cheerfully submitted to endless labour in the accumulation, sifting, 
and arrangement of a mass of more or less obscure details, and 
who moreover himself writes in an easy and pleasant style, should 
have contented himself with collecting the bricks and left others 
to build the house, is one of those Fons lems which no experience 
of similar industry and similar self-denial on the part of German 
authors will ever enable us to determine. Many an honest English 
bookmaker must look with hearty contempt upon these plodding 
Germans, who devote years to the study of a subject, and then 
produce a book which lacks only one element of success—namely, 
that of being readable. 

There are in truth few facts in connexion with the 
biography of Abraham a Sancta Clara in which posterity is likely 
to take a more than languid interest. His real name was Ulric 
Megerle, and he was born ( ly in the year 1644) at the 
‘ Grapes ” inn of an obscure village not far off the high road leading 
from Salzburg to Munich. His its were not only peasants, 
but todintoate serfs; though the bond of villenage was a 
mild one, the service annually paid by a male serf to his lord 
consisting in a horse, and that paid by the female serf in a hen. 
His father kept the one inn of the neighbourhood, yet his profits 
must have been slender in a district which had indeed remained 
free from the actual presence of war, but where dry bread had 
long constituted the sole food of the impoverished inhabitants. 
Thus Ulrie-Abraham belonged to that class from which the 
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Catholic Church has at all times derived so large a proportion of 
its most effective apostles ; nor, iu truth, was the coarseness of his 
original texture ever completely concealed under the gloss of an 
excellent education. At the school of the neighbouring town of 
Messkirch, at the Jesuit nasium in Ingolstadt, and at the 
High School in Salzburg, he amassed an amount of multifarious 
learning which afterwards, with the help of an excellent memory, 
stood him in stead. He seems to eve had an inexhaustible 
stock of anecdotes derived from: his reading in German history ; 
and to have been well acquainted with the standard works in 
moral and exegetical theology, as well as homiletics. We need not 
follow M. de Karajan through his anxious etd as to whether 
Abraham was acquainted with the French and English tongues ; 
that he was familiar with Italian there can be no doubt, for that 
language had ever since the times of Ferdinand II. been in vogue at 
the Austrian Court, and throughout the rest of the century Vienna 
swarmed with Italian ecclesiastical and military adventurers. In 
the eighteerth year of his age (1662) Ulric Megerle was received 
as a novice into the Order of the barefooted brethren of St. Augus- 
tine, assuming on the occasion the name of Abraham a Sancta 
Clara. His noviciate and first years under the rule he spent at 
the monastery of Mariebrunn, near Vienna, and he was in 1667 
ordained priest in the capital itself, where, with intervals of 
absence in the business of his Order, or as a starring preacher, he 
remained for the rest of his life. He died in 1709, after attaining 
in succession to the dignities of doctor of theology, Court preacher, 
and prior and provincial of his Order. The general belief that, 
during the siege of Vienna by the Turks, Abraham was actively 
engaged in his ministry among the sick, is unfortunately without 
foundation; the aid which he gave to the cause with which his 
name is associated was a purely literary one. The year 1683, in 
which the famous pamphlet Up, up ye Christians! made its appear- 
ance, was spent by its author in Styria. It is this curious produc- 
tion—half treatise, half sermon—to which Schiller was indebted for 
the general notion, as well as the details, of the Capuchin’s sermon 
in the Camp of Wallenstein. “Pater Abraham,” Schiller writes 
to Goethe, “is a splendid original whom one is forced to respect ; 
and it is an interesting and by no means an easy task to imitate, 
still more so to outdo, him in madness and cleverness. But I will 
do my best.” 

The style of Abraham a Sancta Clara is in truth unique. It is 
the glorification of every kind of play upon words and sounds. 
Puns, good, bad, and indifferent, follow one another with a 

sodligality beyond that of a modern burlesque; and what with 
these and the constant rhymes, the style is eminently calcu- 
lated to take away the reader’s breath. As for good taste or 
beauty of language, they are of course out of the question; but 
there is a manliness and vigour about the friar in the midst of all 
his patter, and a certain dignity of sentiment beneath all his 
verbal trivialities. We conclude with one or two specimens of 
his style, though it is obvious-that its characteristivs are of a 
peculiarly untranslateable kind :— 

On the Legal Profession. 

The Colonel-Devil Lucifer at times giveth a banquet to his superior 
officers, in which for the first course he hath four meats served in four dishes, 
In the first dish lie the fingers of excisemen . . . in the second the tongues 
of rude and evil fellows . . . inthe third the brains of jackpriests . . . in the 
last the ears of lawyers, roasted. Why the fingers of excisemen? Because 
they cannot keep them from picking and stealing. Why the tongues of evil 
men? Because they all too rudely and lewdly think to lord it over their 
a wives. Why the brains of priests? Because there be clerks too who 

ow full well what ought to be done and yet leave it undone, and neglect 
their spiritual offices and the services of God. Why, lastly, the roasted ears 
of lawyers? Because some of them play so vile a game that, an’ a man 
give them not and send them not what they list, and they have not the 
sound of money in their ears, their client is gravelled. . . . Unjust 
lawyers are like unto the bird Caprimulgus. This bird at the night 
season creepeth under the herd of goats, and while they are at rest sucks 
out their milk to the blood, elicit sanguinem, Such goat-milkers you shall 
at times find in certain lawyers who will not end a suit till that their 
client’s bag be empty and void, and then they counsel an amicable com- 
promise. Some lawyers are like unto the camel, which before drinking out 
of a brook maketh the water turbid with his foot, turbida placet. 

On Fashionable Piety. 

Sitting before her mirror, she forces her hair upward with pomatum, tips 
it and snips it, smears herself with ointments, and sticks herself round with 
the costliest of hair pins, glittering all over with silver and gold. At last 
she comes into church at twelve o’clock like unto the starry heavens, and 
takes up her seat in front in the great chair, that every one may look upon 
her, and that she may be looked upon by every one. Her lacquey bears a 
red velvet bag of books richly embroidered with gold, from which he 
deposits half a library of prayer-books. Meanwhile the chaplain has his 
orders to read a quick mass; it he can hit upon the first best hunting-mass, 
*tis so much the better. During the mass she turns over the leaves of the 
books a little, but is in truth more intent upon the question as to where she 
shall spend her Sunday ? Where will society meet to-day? What play 
will be acted? What visits are to be paid in the afternoon ? . And 
so the mass comes to an end; nor has God even in his own sacred church 
the least part in this hypocritical devotion. The other politici and men of 
state stand there in powdered wigs, turn their backs upon the altar, offer 
snuff to one another, read letters, tell the news, &c, Others lean against 
a pillar surveying the new fashions or eyeing a pretty woman. . And 
this is the divine service of Christians, and the forenoon of the nobility. 


The following replica of the same picture is almost more excellent 
than the first :— 
“ How now, Pater? Am I to pass my days like acommon woman in 


spinning? Ah!” quoth many a noble lady, “ you have not had knowledge 
enough of noble society. - Inthe morning [ rise at eleven of the clock ; 


when a Schocolata must be ready at hand. Meanwhile I am dressed. ‘Then 
twelve o’clock strikes, So I am carried to St. Stephen’s. Am sure 
During 


to be in time for the beginning of the last mass but one.” 


Excellently well.” 


the mass devotions begin. “Dear Countess, how did you rest ” 

“T very badly; I had a 
was that, my golden darling?” “Ah! I ate too much of the cold 
brawn, and forgot to drink limonadi after it. - After dinner I shall 
amuse myself with Pamphilo, till litany-time.” At church glances are cast 
around upon those who enter and those who stay, “ Paschy! go bid the 
Countess come to my chair.” “Sweet, how rude the common people are, 
They pay no reverence to the high nobility, such as ourselves. Dear heart, 
how is it with you? What news from your lord the Count? Look, look 
dear Countess, at the array of that Secretary’s wife. Her husband could not 
have bought her that brocade, It must be a present.” - “Lord, sister, 
how come you to be at church to-day?” “Don’t ask questions. Time 
hangs heavily on my hands; for my lord has a committee, and after com- 
mittee has a letter to write at the post.” “Where shall you go, Countess, 
after litany?” “To this or that party.” “How long shall you stay 
there?” “Till twelve o'clock at midnight. Then the Sabathine begins, 
and that lasts nunc et semper, now and evermore.” 

Such are a few specimens of the style of popular preaching at 
Vienna at the close of the seventeenth century. Manners chan 
more swiftly than morals; and the vices and the follies which 
the goodhumoured friar castigated are those of all great cities of 
the world, of Alexandria and imperial Rome, as well as of Vienna 
and other modern Babylons. But they certainly never attained 
to a ranker luxuriance than in the age of political and social de- 
cadence in which the worthy Abraham laboured. He faithfully 
ee the resolution with which he had assumed the monastic 
habit, “not to quit the world, but henceforth more than ever to 
busy himself with it”; and it is no derogation from the acknow- 
ledgment due to a useful career to say that his literary remains 
are now chiefly valuable on account of the vivacity with which 
they depict the state of society which it was their author’s pur- 
pose to amend, 


MAY AND SEPTEMBER.* 


WE are informed, in the first page of this remarkable novel, 
that the most enviable station in life is that of a British 
nobleman ; and, after some withering sneers directed against Mr. 
Bright, we are further told that the present social condition of 
England is “ about the best for our variable climate, accumulated 
property, our close connexion of ranks, our intricate tenures, and 
many common interests.” We should in no case argue suck 
profound political problems in the course of criticism upon a 
novel; but we hoped, on reading so philosophical a sentence at 
the very opening of the book, that some beht might be inci- 
dentally shed by its pages upon some of the statements in ques- 
tion; and that, for example, we might see the connexion 
between a landed aristocracy and a variable climate intelligibly 
worked out. Our zeal was rather damped by the early dis- 
covery that this apologist of the British nobility was rather 
vague in his spelling and grammar; he always uses “lay” 
for “lie”; he inquires “by who” a certain place was occupied; 
and when he is rather more ambitious, he coins words of singular 
appearance. His hero was, he says, “ not only designatedly, but 
dispositionally,” an earl; and we tind such odd sentences as the 
following :—“ The men I won from could afford to lose; and, 
casualistical, consolation is, they could have probably made no 
better use of their money.” It would be hard to condemn an 
author for these trifling blemishes. A man may be intelligible 
without spelling, and even without grammar; and Mr. Walpole 
apparently belongs to that class which holds the advantages of a 
school to depend very slightly upon the avowed teaching. At 
least, in describing a nobleman who is the pattern fool of the book, 
he speaks of him as one who, having “been crammed beyond the 
oc gase of his mind, had turned out a pedant and a prig”; who 
ad not been at a public school, and had been preserved “ by con- 
stitutional indifference from those vices a participation in which is 
not always the worst part of a practical education.” This 
charming sentiment may enable the aiscreet reader to guess 
at the point of view which Mr. Walpole occupies. A man 
who looks leniently upon the brutality and vice which are 
the dark parts of public-school education should properly 
have been a port-wine-drinking Tory squire of the last cen- 
tury. We will attempt, however, to give a more direct pic- 
ture of Mr. Walpole’s literary position, for he is really in his way 
a curiosity. Perhaps our best method is to describe the nobleman 
who is his hero, and before whom he obviously expects us to un- 
cover ourselves in spirit; for Mr. Walpole apparently holds the 
creed that there are only two really estimable classes of mankind— 
the nobility, and their loyal tenantry and dependents, Other in- 
terlopers are summarily dismissed as hypocrites, snobs, and rogues, 
when they are counted worthy of any notice whatever. Still, 
amongst the nobility, as amongst angels in Heaven, there are 
various degrees. There are, for example, Whigs and Tories, of 
whom the last are incomparably superior to the first; and amongst 
Tory peers, those of ancient family, who do not get into debt, 
who make it a sacred duty to keep up the privileges conferred 
upon them by their birth, are the leaders. Such a man was 
Francis, Earl Ferrars. His family was in danger of extine- 
tion in consequence of the approaching fulfilment of a rhyming 
evidence would suggest that it may have 
en written by the poet Close in imitation of Sir Walter 
Scott—which stated, without regard to grammar and not much 
to truth, that the line of Ferrars would be in great peril 
at the end of nine centuries. Lord Ferrars was moreover the 
owner of four or five magnificent houses, varying from an ancient 


* May and September. By the Hon. Frederick Walpole. 3 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1867. 
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feudal castle to a magnificent family mansion in Berkeley Street. 
Although he was a childless widower, and passed most of his time 
in a. they were all kept in such order that the only thing 
req’ ase he entered one at a moment’s notice, was to 
stir the fire. Moreover, he had a mother who was such a double- 
distilled essence of the nobility, that she once “forbad the pre- 
sence” for years to an intimate friend of her son, because he 
compared the woods in her park to the primeval forests of that 
“ democratic republican land,” America. The Earl had distin- 

ished himself in Indian campaigns, was a marvellous shot, a 
wonderful swimmer, a splendid rider, a man of genius, profoundly 
learned in French, German, Spanish, Arabic, and Hebrew litera- 
ture, and thoroughly familiar with the poetry of Sir Walter 
Scott. He was a splendid Parliamentary orator, had a seat 
in the Cabinet, and was in all respects one of those moral, 
mental, and physical models of perfection who have lately be- 
come popular as heroes of novels. He dives under the ice for an 
incredible distance to rescue a lady who is drowning, and forces 
his way to the surface through a rotten part instead of coming back 
to the original hole ; he rides about at full gallop all night over 
incredible fences, on fiery Arabs and thoroughbred hunters, with a 
charge of small shot still in him, and which has inflicted fearful 
wounds all over his body ; he saves a Ministry—perhaps the most 
difficult feat of all—by a wonderful speech in the House of Lords ; 
and is, in short, a very accurate portrait of a great many English 


earls. 

This glowing description may perhaps suggest the ibility of 
such from the is to in the 
novels of Ouida, or of the author of Guy Livingstone. <A great 
slashing hero, knocking all the rest of the world about as Don 
Quixote destroyed the puppets, and tumbling from one surprising 
adventure to another, may not be a subject for high art, but he is 
sometimes undoubtedly amusing. Unluckily, when Mr. Walpole 
sets his hero to work, he is quite incapable of managing him; the 
story becomes incoherent and sometimes totally unintelligible. The 
author seems to have written straight ahead, without the smallest 

vious arrangement of his plans, He trusted that so admirable a 
character as Lord Ferrars, when set fairly going, would somehow 
uce complications. It was like starting a race-horse at full 
speed down Rotten Row. He must surely come into collision 
with somebody, and produce some kind of excitement; and so 
Mr. Walpole trusted to Providence for getting his hero into com- 
plications, and subsequently unravelling them. Accordingly, we 
are treated in all due form and ceremony to fearful hints of some- 
thing very terrible that is coming. We have dark prophecies, and 
solemn promises, and terrible searchings of heart amongst the 
actors, and plots and counterplots darkly indicated. Somehow they 
all come to nothing, or drop entirely out of sight ; the hero enters 
upon @ path which according to all experience ought to lead to some 
fearful catastrophe, and it turns out to be a mere blind alley, 
leading to nothing whatever. The whole plot, in spite of various 
forebodings cunningly introduced, turns out to be perhaps the 
simplest ever written. It may almost be contained in two lines. 
Lord Ferrars falls in love with a very pretty girl; his mother 
objects to the match for some reason which is never revealed, and 
after hunting for a long time for a manuscript which never turns 
up, and the nature of whose contents is never even suggested, she 
— withdraws her opposition, and the marriage takes place. 
his is literally the whole of the story, and the arts by which it 
is protracted through three volumes may well be a subject of 
admiration. Lord Ferrars is shot in the first few pages, and is a 
long time getting over the wound; but he partially forgets it in 
the excitement of a contested election; and, what is more sur- 
prising, Mr. Walpole forgets all about it himself, and before the 
end of the book we find that it has disappeared, and never had 
any influence whatever upon the plot. Lord Ferrars, again, makes 
a solemn promise to his mother that he will not marry a second 
time without her consent, and it seems at first as if this would prove 
an insuperable bar to the marriage ; however, when it comes to the 
point, col Ferrars quietly informs his mother that he intends 
to marry, and she makes no objection. Then there is a tremendous 
election story, which threatens to be very exciting. A postman is 
robbed of the mail by a servant of Lord Ferrars, who has mis- 
taken his orders in a fit of drunkenness. For some reason, which 
we have been totally unable to fathom, after long consideration, 
the ata is spirited away by the Whigs, and locked up with a 
number of voters, who are shut up till the polling day. So far 
as we can discover, it would have ts the plain interest of the 
said Whigs to produce the postman instead of shutting him up. 
However, he is shut up, and we expect a terrific explosion of some 
kind—we don’t know what—when he is liberated. At last, after 
tremendous, though totally unintelligible preparations, the post- 
man is rescued in an equally unintelligible fashion, with an in- 
credible deal of riding about, and raising an heroic tenantry, and 
sending spies, and conveying messages on bits of paper wrapped up in 
ills. The ostman, we say, is rescued, and then—nothing whatever 
happens ont Mr. Walpole apparently forgets the whole story which 
has been bothering us through a volume. It is a trifle to remark 
that a letter which is mixed up in this postman business both 
reaches its destination in London and is found lying about lost in 
the country, and that, though great stress is laid upon both results, 
nothing comes of either. 

The best illustration of Mr. Walpole’s method of writing is 
supplied by himself, in a character which, we regret to add, he 
means for a foil to that of his hero. This is a certain Whig Lord 
Boyle, who is meant for the comic business, and who is always 


talking after this fashion—we quote at random from a speech 
supposed to be delivered at an agricultural diuuer :— 


Responsibili a very lon use)—(Ah! then et—a mother 
worthy of may his her I teaching, 
my excellent education ; and I trust to show her, I loner wee (cheers) 
—I—have forgotten all about it! Ah then, I shall follow in the ways, on this 
whole estate, of that father, and continue true to the precepts of my mother. 
Liberal in politics—nay, not that—yes—I shall be so, when taught my 
constitution ; her careful nurture set mine up (dash it, yes, calomel enough— 
hated it) ; more of a Churchman, fact—a clergyman. 

This incoherent nonsense is meant to be comic. We will therefore 
grate a fair average ye from the author's hero, the illustrious 

rd Ferrars. It will be observed that he is telling a very old 
anecdote as relating to one of his ancestors—perhaps a fair device 
—but with his own peculiar graces of style. After saying in 
several sentences that his ancestor—a Saxon thane—had been 
converted to Christianity, he proceeds :— 

The Thane’s foot was on the brink. He had ungirt his robes, which, 

symbolic of the act he was performing—abandoning old filth and heathenism 
—were to be cast off as he went in, and he to be clothed with white ones, in 
the purity of baptism and the adopted cross, as he came out, when he turned 
to St. Godrick, to whose pious influence he owed his conversion, and asked 
him what had been the fot of his pagan ancestors who had not heard this 
new faith preached. The honest saint replied, that he feared there could be 
no doubt of their fate. On this the proud chief drew back, declaring that he 
would not separate his from theirs, nor save himself, at an advantage which 
they had not enjoyed. 
To this well-known legend is tacked an unintelligible appendix 
about a “ pure spirit in female form,” who, so ray we aye 
cover, drowned herself in another font in order to convert this 
heathen, in consequence of which it became a wishing-well, and 
ought to have produced a bad effect on the heroine, only that, like 
all the other omens, it misses fire. 

In short, Mr. Walpole’s book appears to us to be the first essa’ 
in literature of a gentleman of true old Tory principles in Chure 
and State, with a profound admiration for the aristocracy, and a total 
incapacity for writing even connectedly or grammatically. He 
seems to have plunged into a novel—for what reasons we are 
unable to guess—without even a plot or an idea, and to have fol- 
lowed where accident led him. Before he makes any more 
oe he had better learn to spell, and to write grammati- 

, and, if possible, acquire some first principles about novel- 
writing; after which he had better burn his experiments. 


£SSAYS ON POLITICAL HISTORY.* 


Tes volume comprises five essays of very various, but all of 
considerable, interest ; the connecting link between them being 
that they are designed to illustrate the transition period between 
the close of the feudal age, which the author identifies with the 
end of the fourteenth century, and the reconstitution of socie 
on its present basis. It is intended as the introduction to a poli- 
tical history of modern times, which M. van Praet maps out in 
the following manner. The fifteenth century comprises the period 
of * family wars,” like those between the French Kings and the 
Dukes of Burgundy. In the next two centuries we have wars of 
State against State, the rivalry between France and Spain being the 
most conspicuous illustration ; and these merge into “ wars of supre- 
macy,” when powerful monarchs such as Charles V., Louis X1V., 
or William III. aspired to European domination—a statement, by 
the by, which cannot be accepted of William in the same sense 
as of the other two. The “revolutionary period” is partly 
synchronous with this last, and partly follows it; and the revolt of 
discontented peoples against their rulers is determined, according 
to our author, by the same cause as the wars of supremacy—the 
personal character of the sovereign. But this is only true, if at 
all, in a very modified sense in the cases he refers to. The 
form which the English Revolution took may have been influ- 
enced by the arbitrary and unreliable character of Charles L, 
but a revolution of some kind was the inevitable result of the 
growing power of the Commons, and the increasing absolutism of 
the Crown during the previous century; while the personal 
character of Louis XVI had scarcely anything to do with the 
occurrence of the French Revolution. far as such agencies 
contributed to precipitate the outbreak, the Queen had more to do 
with it than the King. The dominating fact of this modern his- 
tory is the advance of the great European States towards what our 
author calls “ monarchical unity ”; and the States which play the 
most important part in it are of course England, France, Spain, 
Germany, and Italy, but chiefly the first three, which have all 
along been constituted undera single head. We had better let the 
author give his own summary of what is to be looked for in the pre- 
sent volume, for which he has made considerable use of important 
documents only recently brought to light. We may just observe 
that he,seems to us throughout, as he almost confesses in the pre- 
face, to attach a somewhat e rated importance to individual 
action on the course of events, though we are far from accepting 
pf “ scientific” view of history which denies its existence alto- 
gether :-— 

Ce tableau général, présenté si brievement, le sera d’une maniére bien 
incomplete encore dans les cing notices qui composent ce volume. Elles 
correspondent, en tenant compte des empiétements que nous avons signalés 
d'une époque sur une autre toutes les fois qu’un génie puissant précipite la 
marche des événements ; elles correspondent, disons-nous avec cette réserve, 
aux cing ordres de faits historiques que nous avons énumérés. Elles se 


* Essais sur L’Histoire Politique des Derniers Siécles. Par Jules van 
Praet. Tomer. Bruxelles: 1367. 
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tiennent par la chafne non i des événements de trois sitcles, et 
s’attachent spécialement au développement des pensées transitoires ou systé- 
matiques, généreuses ou intéressées, qui ont dirigé les gouvernements. 
C’est une face particulitre de l’histoire que l’on peut étudier avec soin et 

référence sans négliger l’ensemble ni les autres parties du drame historique. 
Pe gouvernement, quels que soient sa forme, ses qualités ou ses défauts, sa 
raison ou sa passion, touche (il s’agit d’anciens gouvernements) & tous les 
intéréts, & tout le sort d’une population. 


Passing over the introductory chapter on the Dukes of Burgundy, 
we come to a very suggestive sketch of the career of Charles V. 
which, both from his personal character, and still more from the 
position he occupied at a most critical period of European history, 
must ever possess an exceptional interest. No European sovereign 
since Charlemagne had inherited so vast an extent of territorial 
power. It is, moreover, the time when the history of particular 
countries, such as England or France, becomes the history of 
Europe; and already the political ideas to which Henry IV., 
Richelieu, and William III. gave the form and authority of fixed 
principles were floating, rather as sentiments than as notions dis- 
tinctly apprehended, before the greater minds of the day. One 
very essential point to be kept in mind for the right appreciation 
of the reign of Charles V. is that the great religious struggle which 
was soon to absorb into itself all other interests was not sufficiently 
defined to be the pivot on which his policy turned. It was only 
in the second half of the sixteenth century that the attitude of 
different Governments towards each other was determined by the 
side they took for or against the Reformation. As yet they feared, 
but hardly und it. To quote our author’s words, “The 
world hesitated as in the presence of the unknown.” At the be- 
ginning of his reign, when Protestantism seemed insignificant, and 
at the end of it, when he saw the Church to be seriously en- 
dangered, Charles was a zealous Catholic; and in the speech he 
made in devolving his sceptre on his son he solemnly exhorted 
him to “ protect the Catholic faith ””—a charge which in that day 
could have but one meaning, and which ioe only too faithfully 
observed. But hout his own reign Charles had clung to 
the hope, which even long afterwards Elizabeth professed to en- 
tertain, of a reconciliation between the rival parties, and he was no 
more di d to play into the hands of the Pope—who continually 
thwarted his desire for a General Council—than of the Protestants. 
His war with the Protestant princes of Germany was chiefly under- 
taken forthepurposeof establishing hisown power under the pretext 
of religion, and can only be viewed as an important episode in the 
latter half of his reign; and even while it was going on there 
‘were Protestants on his side, and the Reformed worship was cele- 
brated in his camp. He still hoped that a distinction between 
what he regarded as “fundamental points,” such as the real 
presence, and “secondary matters,” such as clerical celibacy or 
communion in both kinds, might afford a basis of reunion; 
and meanwhile, ing the decision of a Council, he was 
not unwilling to allow a certain provisional latitude to free- 
dom of conscience. The characteristic interest of his reign, 
viewed externally, centres in the struggle between Spain 
and France for domination in Italy; but he also contributed 
essentially to the consolidation of the modern system of cen- 
tralized governments. Of those who had preceded him in the field, 
Louis XII. was too hesitating and unstable of purpose for his 

licy to have secured any permanent results; and Maximilian— 
one of the most puzzling characters of modern history—‘“ full of 
chivalrous pretensions and chimerical schemes,” had been emi- 
nently an unsuccessful man. Our author’s account of Henry 
VIII.’s character, which is somewhat different from Mr. Froude’s, 
shall be given in his own words :—“ He was ambitious of military 
glory, as variable as the course of events, as jealous of the Conti- 
nental sovereigns as of his own wives, always afraid of any 

ood understanding between France and the Lmpire, proud of 
fis vices, his superstitions, and his passions in mature age, 
as in youth he was of his beauty.” Of contemporary Popes, 
Alexander VI. was too much addicted to his pleasures, and Leo X. 
to his literary and artistic tastes, to pay much attention 
to politics; and Julius Il. took one side or the other alter- 
nately as suited the immediate interests of his own temporal 
sovereignty. Of Francis 1., M. van Praet gives a more flattering, 
or certainly more attractive, picture than of his great antagonist 
Charles V., whom he describes as of a passive rather than active 
temperament, slow in resolving, and commanding respect rather 
than admiration or sympathy, Signing the Treaty of Madrid, 
which disinherited France of all her possessions in Italy, and was 
confirmed three years later by the Treaty of Cambrai, was the one 
t “ political lie” of Francis’s life. At the age of thirty-two 
Ce thus described :— 


Le malheur, l’inqui¢tude, l’altération précoce d’une constitution excellente 
pesaient déja sur lui. Il avait alors les défauts qu’il eut toute sa vie, l'im- 
prudence, l’irréflexion, l’absence de suite en toutes choses, dans ses affgctions 
comme dans ses projets, des pensées versatiles dans les affaires comme une 
confiance versatile dans les hommes, confiance qui fut donnée successivement, 
avec plus ou moins de raison, & Duprat, & Lautrec, & Bonnivet, 4 Montmo- 
rency. Il avait ces faiblesses, il les garda tant qu'il vécut. Les brillantes 
qualités de sa jeunesse avaient déja perdu de leur éclat. Il fut en toute 
circonstance d'un courage admirable. Risquant avec pluisir et & tout propos 
sa vie, qui fut quelque temps si belle, laissant & d’autres, souvent & des im- 
prudents, le soin des opérations militaires et des détails, il aimait la bataille 

la bataille, comme une jouissance physique et toute personnelle, et 
s’occupait avec moins de plaisir de la combinaison a inventer ou de la con- 
uéte a recueillir. Entrainé, ardent, enivré de la gloire qui se gagne & payer 
) sa personne dans la mélée, d’une bravoure en quelque sorte égoiste & force 
d@étre imprévoyante, on peut le dire plus aventureux que chevaleresque, 
parce qu'il n’y avait pas de durée dans ses amitiés, de désintéressement dans 
ses idées, de Cevonement et d’amour du sacrifice dans toute sa conduite, 
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We cannot, of course, follow our author through the details of 
his historical sketch. In all his designs, with one excepti 
Charles succeeded. He made himself master of Italy, he hums 
bled France, he checked the Ottoman power, but he failed to 
subjugate the German princes or to put down the Reformation, 
His determination to abdicate, like his other resolves, was of slow 

wth, and seems to have been finally clenched by an i i 
ailure of physical strength ; but to the last he retained a keen a 
active interest in political events. On this portion of his life, 
which has been so often and so fully described, M. van Praet 
does not dwell. 

The brief sketch of Philip’s career does not add much to our 
previous estimate of his character and policy, which, as is j 
observed, was “ partly the origin of the humiliation of Spas and 
the supremacy of Daaee.” M. van Praet thinks indeed that he hag 
been ly treated by historians, and contrasts him favoura 
with Louis XI. and James II., though resembling the former more 
than the latter. But his own description accords pretty closely 
with that usually given of Philip, as an industrious, persevering, 
conscientious, reserved, narrowminded, and extremely unamiable 
bigot, who repels sympathy without commanding respect, and will 
not bear comparison, either in mind or character, with Charles V. 
It is not so much what he did, as his manner of doing it, that has 
given him a bad name in history. He is not blamed merely for 
being a persecutor and a di charge which in that age need 
imply no personal baseness—but because he pursued his ends 
falsehood, delations, ——- and all the odious machinery of a 
modern inquisitor. The life and death of Count Egmont, as our 
author remarks, is a sufficient condemnation of his policy, and the 
fact that 1,900 —_ were put to death during the first three 
months of the Duke of Alva’s government in the Netherlands, 
and 18,000 while it lasted, only adds fresh details to a picture 
already repulsive enough in its main outlines. Philip was just 
what he is here called, “a man of one idea, one language, and one 
residence” (for forty years he shut himself up in the Escurial) ; 
and there was abundant ground for his unpopularity in England 
quite apart from his — attitude in questions of religious 
and European politics. We observe that M. van Praet’s judgment 
of Elizabeth’s character, as a strange medley of feminine weak- 
ae and inconsistencies, does not materially differ from Mr. 

ude’s, 

Perhaps the most interesting essay is that on Cardinal Richelieu 
and the first English Revolution, especially the portion of it re- 
lating to the great Minister’s policy in France. The episode on 
Charles I. and Cromwell . for the most part over familiar 
ground, but the author has fairly seized the true significance of the 
movement. He points out the essential distinction between the posi- 
tion of the Crown in the two countries, from the fact of the French 
commonalty wee the King — the oppressive yoke of the 
nobility, while in England the middle class were banded together to 
resist the growing encroachments of the Royal prerogative, but were 
quite willing to accept the leadership of the aristocracy which 
culminated in the second Revolution of 1688, and has, with more 
or less of modification, lasted from that day to this. His estimate 
of Charles’s character, if more favourable than Lord Macaulay’s, 
is also more just; his memory, if not exactly what the Prayer- 
Book used to call it, “blessed,” is certainly not “ odious,” and his 
intentions, on the whole, were pure. And his unfavourable ju 
ment of Cromwell, as a man “ without scruple, without pity, wi 
out conscience, but of im able good sense,” whose Puritanism 
was a cloke for his ambition, is at least nearer the truth than Mr. 
Carlyle’s extravagant laudation. But the main interest of this chapter 
centres in the account of Richelieu, who towers, not only above his 
contemporaries, but above the rulers of other ages and countries, 
as one of the greatest statesmen the world has ever seen. The 
half-century that intervened between the murder of Henry IV. 
and the accession of Louis XIV. to actual power after the death of 
Mazarin—if we should not rather date it from the decline of 
Colbert's influence, marked by the Dutch war of 1672—was a 
most eventful period for France and for Europe. It consolidated 
the Royal supremacy in France, but, at the same time, by crushing 
the power of the nobles and raising the industrial classes, paved the 
way for the Revolution, which might have taken a very different 
shape and have triumphed, like our own a century earlier, without 
a social catastrophe, had not the conservative reaction under 
Louis XIV. and his feeble successor for a while dammed up the 
torrent which broke loose in the September massacre and the 
Reign of Terror. Richelieu carried out, but with more masterly 
intelligence and more rigid tenacity of = the Fp | intro- 
duced by Louis XI. and revived by Henry IV. He set before 
himself two main objects, one of national and one of Euro 
interest, and he accomplished both, though the formal recognition 
of the success of his European diplo was only signalized after 
his death in the Treaty of Westphalia. His first object was to put 
down the overweening power of the French nobility, which 
become a standing menace to all progress, and indeed to all 
orderly government; his second was to secure that balance of 
power among States, involving the equal toleration of the rival 
creeds, now fixed in permanent antagonism to each other, which 
was to be the m substitute for the old religious uni 
of Christendom. The two great obstacles he had to conte 
against were the intrigues of Anne of Austria and her courtiers, 
and the exorbitant claims of the French Protestants, with whom 
a large section of the aristocracy had allied themselves, for, by the 
Edict of Nantes, Protestant worship was licensed in no less than 
3,500 castles. To the last the Queen Regent thwarted him, but not 
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at his picture in the Louvre, “If that man were living he 
be first Minister of Frauce still;” and she accepted in 
Gardinal Mazarin the successor he had himself destined for the 
post, and who, with somewhat diminished vigour, carried on his 
policy. Richelieu suppressed Protestantism as a disturbing poli- 
fical organization, but secured for it full religious toleration. He 
destroyed the political and curtailed the social influence of the 
feudal nobility, not indeed by what we should call constitutional 
methods—for he never summoned the States-General—but by 
increasing the power of the Crown. Of the a capital 
sentences for political offences during his tenure of office twenty- 
six were executed, and the aay of them who suffered were 
nobles, the Marshal de Mari and Cing Mars being among 
them. He obtained the sanction of an assembly of Notables, 
consisting of twelve bishops, twelve lords, and twenty-nine 
ers, for the demolition of the feudal castles which covered 
the soil of France, except such as were required for fortresses 
on the frontier. ‘The moral degradation of the nobility them- 
selves, who in the earlier years of Louis XIII., before Richelieu 
came into power, had accepted large babes to abstain from 
troubling the public peace, and had, as our author expresses it, 
more regret for the past than hope in the future, had already 
undermined their influence, and the feeble monarch left the reins 
of Government entirely in the hands of the Minister, whom he 
cted even more than he feared him. In his foreign policy he 
did not seek any territorial aggrandizement of France, and had no 
desire to reconquer her Italian possessions. As he himself said, 
« While Spain holds Italy, France must occupy the gates of Italy ; 
Italy herself she does not want.” His wars, costly as they were, 
were undertaken from no vulgar ambition, but only to secure for 
his country that position which was essential for maintaining 
the equilibrium of European States and the full liberty of the 
Reformation which was a vital condition of its maintenance. 
He did what he could meanwhile to lighten the poe of 
taxation on the poorer classes, and he encouraged learning by 
founding the French Academy. Such a course was not likely to 
win the favour of partisans on any side, and was sure to provoke 
bitter hostility. The Catholic estimate of him is fairly enough 
summed up in a saying ascribed by Madame de Motteville to 
Pope Urban VIII. on hearing of his death, which is not men- 
tioned by M. van Praet, but has every argument of intrinsic 
probability in its favour: — “Se gli é un Dio, lo pagara; ma se 
non ci é Dio, veramente galantuomo.” To the concluding words 
few competent judges in the present day will refuse their as- 
sent. Richelieu not only had, to quote our author’s words, “ an 
iron will, an admirable precision of mind, and the faculty of con- 
centrating all his attention and all his powers on one object alone,” 
but he did concentrate them, with a singleminded uprightness and 
devotion of purpose rarely equalled in the highest order of states- 
men, on the service of his country, and the consolidation of the 
commonwealth, in which she held so important a place. 
Of sentiment he had little, but justice, firmness, and courage are 
the distinguishing marks of his whole career. There was nothing 
merely personal about his ambition or his aims; and we may well 
accept his dying answer to those who asked him if he forgave his 
enemies, as summing up, like the famous ejaculation of Hildebrand 
on his deathbed, the character of his policy and his life :—*“ I have 
had no enemies except the enemies of the State.” 

We have left ourselves no room to dwell on the last essay in 
the volume—that on William III. Like all the rest, it will 
fully repay perusal, but its interest to English readers will be 
somewhat diminished from their previous familiarity with the 
story of the second Revolution, so fully told by our own writers, 
and which all are more or less acquainted with through the 
brilliant pages of Lord Macaulay—whom the present author 
teed studied, though he does not always coincide with 


many months after his death she is d to have said, while 
wi 


It is a serious inconvenience that scarcely any dates are given 
throughout the volume, and that, beyond the bare titles of the 
chapters, there is neither index nor table of contente 


AT HOME IN THE WILDERNESS.?* 


HY “The Wanderer” should so describe himself on his 

title-page, and then write his name at full length at the foot 
of the dedication over the leaf, it is hard to say; but the fact may 
excuse us from the a ot betraying a secret when we discard 
a, and speak of the author as Mr. Lord. At Home 
in the Wilderness is intended primarily as a manual for travellers 
beyond the limits of civilization, and, as Mr. Lord has abundant 
experience on which to draw for suggestions, we have little doubt 
that a good many useful hints may be found in its pages. “Twenty 
years passed as trapper, hunter, and naturalist, east and west of 
the Rocky Mountains,” give him a fair claim to be listened to on his 
own subject. But,besides the practical value of the book, whatever 
that may be, it has more to interest the ordinary reader than 
might be supposed from this account of its object. Mr. Lord has 
done his best to attain this subsidiary end by introducing sundry 
travellers’ tales and incidents of personal adventure. But, as 
is often the case, the business portion of the volume is more really 
amusing than the mosaic work of anecdote with which it is over- 
laid. ‘absolute novelty perhaps there is not much, for the 


in the Wilderness. By “The Wanderer.’ London: Hard- 
1 


main features of North American travel are pretty well known 
from previous descriptions. But fortunately absolute novelty is 
not an indispensable requirement in books of this.sort., If the in- 
formation given be y gathered from the writer's own know- 
ledge, the “ wilderness” is enough to secure him against the 
risk of too exact repetition. 

A good proportion of Mr. Lord’s counsels refer to the choice and 
treatment of mules, In a trip west of the Rocky Mountains a 
party of three persons will want ten mules and a Caau. In 
choosing them, the first thing to be looked for is the evidence of 
former sores. Wherever there are on the back or sides 
over which the skin looks shiny and polished there should 
at once be an end of bargaining. No amount of care will 

vent regalling, and a sore-backed mule is worse than useless. 
Rest, even if there be time for it, will do nothing for him, 
for there is no possibility of keeping off flies and magpies. If 
a choice between them be possible, the latter are the worse 

ts of the two. They perch on the back of the disabled beast, 

g on by their sharp claws, peck away vigorously at ‘the 
wound, and, if left undisturbed, literally eat him up alive. Blow- 
flies also are terrible enemies of mules that have been abandoned 
from lameness, or other similar cause ; and the one great act of 
humanity which Mr. Lord inculcates is never under such cireum- 
stances to “give a mule a chance for life.” It is really no chance 
at all, and the sufferings which insects can inflict, without causin 
actual death, are horribly ingenious. A mule that had been le 
behind owing to a stake wound just above the hoof was dis- 
covered by Mr. Lord with the whole tissue between the hoof and 
the bone—“ the quick of the nail” in fact—eaten away by 
maggots. The next point to be noted is the eye. Mules are very 
liable to cataract, and where this is the case they are apt to shy, 
or to stop short, from not seeing clearly where they are going. 
Where the trail is narrow the former process often ends in a fall 
over a cliff into a river; the latter may have even worse conse- 
quences, because when one mule stops the hinder ones crowd 
viciously on him, and two or three are probably killed or injured by 
the involuntary halt. Last in order come the teeth. This part of 
the inspection is necessary, not so much as a test of age—tfor if a 
mule is not very old indeed this is a consideration of only 
secondary importance—as to determine whether he is “ parrot- 
mouthed,” or over-hung, in which case he will invariably get out 
of condition wherever the herbage is short or scanty. When 
these points have all been properly attended to, a good deal of 
care is still requisite to keep the train in working order. The 
common idea that mules are exceptionally hardy animals is 
entirely discredited by Mr. Lord. In cold winters he found they 
required = beds, shelter from rain and snow, and plenty to eat. 
Without all this they died by hundreds; with it they could 
encounter a temperature 32° below zero, and sustain no material 


injury. 
The blow-fly is only one of the insects which the North 
American traveller has to dread for his beasts, and indeed for 
himself. The sand-flies, if let alone, will kill a mule in a few 
hours. They are extremely diminutive, but the bundle of 
blades with which the mouth of the female is armed—the 
insect is harmless—draws blood as surely as a case of lancets, 
Once, on the Upper Columbia, Mr. Lord had to leave a tired mule 
behind until he could send for him from the next camping ground. 
The party halted very shortly afterwards, and the messenger was 
despatched. But the luckless mule was found literally bleeding 
to death from the bites of the sand-flies, which covered him from 


head to foot. ‘The best thing that can be said for the sand-fly is 
| that he sleeps at night, a peculiarity which distinguishes him from 
the mosquito. ‘The latter fairly vanquished Mr. Lord and his 
| y while surveying the boundary line west of the Cascade 
ountains in the summer of 1858. Besides these and several 
other kinds of fly, mules are greatly tormented by hornets and 
wasps. A species of the former, called by the packers “Jack 
Spaniard,” hangs its paper nest, about the size of a half quartern 
loaf, from the extreme end of a branch some six feet from the 
ground. It usually chooses for this purpose the trees which 
overhang the avenues in the woods through which the trails run, 
so that the mules brush against the nests in their passage. “This 
indignity always calls out the whole swarm, and the only meansof 
guarding against the attack is to send a man in front of the train 
with instructions to mark where the nests are, and light smoulder- 
ing fires underneath them. The smoke thus created serves to 
the hornets away. The wasp, on the other hand, makes its nest 
under loose stones, and as these get displaced by the feet of pags- 
ing mules, the insects issue from the disturbed nest and sting 
| the animals in the flanks. Even the hornet, however, is a less 
| formidable enemy than the fly, since the sting can always be re- 
lieved by the application of tobacco-leaf to the wound. 
California and Texas animals are much worried by a species of 
spider, which digs its nest in the ground, and closes the entrance 
by a trap-door made of earth, web, and some adhesive material. 
“When hungry the spider pushes open the door, and ‘with its 
head only protruding, awaits the approach of insects.” In this 
way animals grazing close by often get bitten by it on the nose or 
lipe. The bite causes swelling of the throat and larynx, for 
which there is no cure, and death by suffocation ily follows. 
Mr. Lord is not at all behind other old travellers in his dislike 
of elaborate travelling arrangements. He is no believer, for ex- 
ample, in “canteens.” In his opinion, a traveller's equipment 
should all be packed in two s wicker baskets, about three 
feet long and one foot six inches wide, with divisions inside, made 
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to shut with a padlock, lined with tarpaulin, and having a tar- 
ulin cover over the lid. In these the contents cannot get 
isplaced or wetted, and you are saved from discovering “on 
camping that your tobacco is in great flabby leaves, your tea just 
as housemaids use it to sweep carpets with, your sugar a mere 
syrup, your bread a poultice, and everything beside damp, sodden, 
and completely spoiled,” a state of affairs on which “ you may 
generally calculate if you use those trashy canteens.” Travelling 
crockery, if we may use the term, should all be made of iron, 
enamelled with white on the inside. An “ample supply” of it 
for one person should consist of a cup and saucer, three plates— 
cheese, soup, and dinner—two cups without handles, a wash basin, 
and a slop basin. For hardware, a small and a large knife, four 
spoons, “a little affair to hold salt in one end and pepper in the 
other,” a screw candlestick, a few stout canisters, a tin pannikin, 
and a frying-pan. In praise of this last article Mr. Lord becomes 
absolutely eloquent :— 
It is wonderful what a man can do with a frying-pan ; it is equal to any 
emergency. I have heard lots of fellows talk about, and | invariably read 
in “ hunter’s ” stories of “ grilling on the glowing embers,” “ roasting 4 the 
camp-fire,” and “ baking a damper on the ashes.” Armed with my frying- 
pan [ look upon all these contingencies as “ utter bosh.” I should like to 
see any buffalo cow-ribs or slice from a fat juicy moose, smoked, scorched, 
dried, and peppered with ashes, as it always is when grilled upon the 
embers, at least according to my experience, that could bear any comparison 
to the artistic “ bonne-bouche” I can turn out from my frying-pan. Why, it 
would make any civic dignitary’s mouth tingle with delight if his nose only 
sniffed the rich appetizing odour that exhales from a moose steak ; mind, I 
say fried in its own fat. Then I can bake bread in my frying-pan, make 
and fry pancakes, or “ slap-jacks” as trappers call them, roast my coffee, 
boil the salt out of my bacon before I fry it; I can also stew birds, or, 
utting a crust over, produce a pie few would be disposed to turn away from. 
en, what do you sav to the trout, salmon, white and round fish, one hooks 
out of the cold crystal streams ? Where would you be without a frying- 
pan ? A nice mess your “ embers” would make of asalmon cutlet, or a two- 
und trout ; but properly provided with this “multum in parvo,” just a 
ust over with flour and a bit of deer-grease to keep the fish from sticking to 
the pan, —T can turn out a brown delicious dainty, such as would make 
sr wish for a throat as long as a “ rope-walk, paved all the way with 
te.” 


These are necessaries. There are two luxuries, however, to which 
Mr. Lord is not averse—a wrought-iron camp-kettle, and “a 
small iron oven, about eight or ten inches in diameter.” The 
advantage of the latter is, that it enables the traveller to substitute 
flour for biscuit in his commissariat. This allows of much greater 
variety of diet, a very important consideration in provisioning men 
for long journeys. ith flour and yeast-powder a loaf is soon 
made, and placed on a clean place in the embers with the oven 
turned over it, and the whole buried in red-hot ashes. 

In respect of clothing Mr. Lord gives the preference to the 
products of civilization. There is no material equal to Scotch 
tweed for roughing it in. It should be made of the best wool, 
and be altogether “of the choicest quality money can purchase.” 
The Canadian “blanket coat” is good in dry mer a but it holds 
water like a sponge, and it is very easily torn. The leather hunt- 
ing suit, so much used by hunters and fur-traders, is showy and 
picturesque, but it is heavy without being warm, of the consistence 
of tripe when damp, and like horn when dried. In the latter state 
too it shrinks immensely—indeed it does this without being 
externally wetted, from mere perspiration ; and “as the tide during 
its ebb leaves rock after rock exposed, so the leather steals away 
from the hands and feet, gradually uncovering at first wrists and 
ankles, then arms and legs.” The best covering for the foot is the 
ordinary English shooting boot. The supposed superiority of the 
mocassin Mr. Lord explains entirely by the different conformation 
of the savage foot. Indians have shorter toes than white men, 
and the great toe acquires by long practice a peculiar holding 
power, which enables its possessor to climb with extraordinary 
ease and speed. The white traveller attributes this to the mo- 
cassin, and promptly dispenses with boots. The result is that his 
feet become sore and his ankles strained, while, when the hair of 
the mocassin is rubbed off, the hide becomes so slippery that it 
is no easy matter to get on at all. The only use of mocassins 
is in travelling over snow, when to wear boots is to run great 
risk of being frost-bitten. Mr. Lord’s preservative against the 
latter ty is to wear a small bag of thick blanket, covering 
the toes, but reaching only the middle of the foot. This 
takes the place of socks. Next come four long flannel 
bandages wrapped round the foot and ankle, covered by a 
large mocassin, and with the leg of the trouser fastened securely 
over all. “The feet, thus protected, are safe from any effect 
of cold, and wet never penetrates through the thick bandaging, 
éven after a long day’s march through soft snow.” In the article 
of bedding Mr. Lord recommends a camp bedstead, a horsehair 
mattrass, four blankets, a buffalo robe, and a waterproof sheet. 
After the severe simplicity of the rest of the outfit this list sounds 

uite luxurious ; but we have no doubt Mr. Lord is right in saying, 

way of justification, that a little extra care on these points will 

save a man many a bad cold, rest him better when weary,” and, 
above all, make him “ fifty times more ‘at home.’” 


OLD LONDON.* 


bpp volume takes in only a small part of the papers actually 
read at the London meeting, or, as the title-page calls it, the 
London “Congress” of the Archeological Institute. The collection 


* Archaological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. Old London. 


being confined to rs immediately concerned with 

discourses of Prcloner Willis and Mr. Parker on nies, & 
Eton are of course left out. And a sort of accident has shut 
the discourse which was the great triumph of the whole Meeting. 
Dr. Guest was to have told the Institute about the origi of 
London; but his subject led him to the campaigns of ee sar: 
he had then to expose the grotesque blunders of the would-be 
biographer of Caesar, the would-be scholar who seriously thinks 
that ‘leddington is derived from Tide-end-town. The ex 
was perfect. Few spectacles are more thoroughly satisfactory thay 
that of a great historian turning an impostor inside out; but the 
process took time, and the Institute thereby lost Dr. Guest's 
reasons for connecting the origin of London with the encampment 
of Aulus Plautius. On this ground we suppose it is that “Qjq 
London ” does not contain any account of the oldest London, ang 
that Dr. Guest’s paper is transferred to the pages of the Archwo. 
logical Journal. But, as London is taken in a sense wide en 

to include Westminster, we do not exactly know why we do not 
get Dean Stanley’s lecture on the ‘Abbey itself, for which it 
was generally understood that the volume was waiting. If 
the Dean is still qgarching for authorities for the two state. 
ments with which he astonished his audience, that Harold Harfager 
was buried in Westminster Abbey and that Henry the Seventh 
was the grandson of Henry the Sixth, we do not altogether regret 
the delay. However, in the meanwhile, instead of a lecture on 
the Abbey, we get a sermon preached in the Abbey, an exchange 
which we hardly bargained for. But, among several other papers 
of various degrees of merit, we get two of singular value and 
importance, though as remote as ible from each other, both 
in their subjects and in their way of treating their subjects, These 
are those of Mr. G. T, Clark on the Tower of London, and of Mr. 
J. R. Green on London and the Election of Stephen. Mr, 
Clark’s lecture on the Tower at once gained for him his recognition 
as filling the same place with regard to medisval castles which 
Professor Willis fills with regard to medizval minsters. There 
is indeed a sense in which we might call it a higher place, 
Mr. Clark, to equal technical knowledge with Professor Willi 
adds a much more genial appreciation of the men and the times 
to which the buildings of which he speaks belong. On the 
other hand, Mr. Clark makes a slip now and then in matters 
not immediately affecting his subject; we doubt whether Pro- 
fessor Willis could make a slip if he tried. That Mr. Clark was 
the greatest living master of English castellated architecture has 
long been known to a comparatively narrow circle. His lecture 
on the Tower has made the fact universally acknowledged. 

Mr. Green’s paper is one rather of promise than of anything 
else, but the promise is the promise of something very great. 
Short, sketchy, starting many points and not working one out 
thoroughly, it still shows in a most remarkable degree the powers 
of the author and his firm grasp of the period with which 
he deals. It stands alone among the papers in this volume 
as strictly a contribution to the history of London itself. Mr, 
Green’s fellow-workers deal chiefly with some great building or 
its history; Mr. Green deals with a fact in the history of London 
itself, and takes the opportunity to open a vast number of questions 
as to the condition a constitution of the City. With this ex- 
ception, London itself, as a City, was completely neglected at the 
London — Mr. Green’s is the solitary contribution either 
to the internal history of the City itself or to the influence of the 
City on the general history of England. He shows an evident 
relish for civic antiquities, and the history of London opens a noble 
field for him. The Tower and the Abbey, after all, derive their 
importance from their neighbourhood to the great city which, as 
early as the tenth century, was at once the great commercial centre 
and the great military bulwark of England. ‘(he burghers of London 
beat back Swend and Cnut, they overcame the Dane on his own ele- 
ment, and, both before and after the Conquest, they took a leading 
share in the election of Kings. We could certainly have wished that 
this subject of London itself had been better taken up at the meet- 
ing, and had contributed a larger share to the contents of the volume. 
But the fact is in itself no bad comment on the later history of 
London. The position and importance of the capital, as an epitome 
of England, as the place of gathering for people of all sorts and 
from all parts, is constantly increasing. But the position of the 
historical London is constantly sinking. An inhabitant of West- 
minster or Marylebone has really nothing to do with the historical 
London. He cannot be 7 to care for its antiquities in the 
way in which a citizen of York or Bristol may be expected to 
care for the antiquities of his own city. Other meetings have 
drawn forth strictly local papers on the municipal, the eccle- 
siastical, or the military history of the place of meeting. Except 
so far as Mr. Green’s essay is an exception, the London meeti 
roduced nothing of the kind. The history of the Bishopric 
Shapter, as well as that of the Corporation itself, remained un- 
touched. Yet none of these are unimportant subjects. Though 
the fabric of St. Paul’s is modern, its foundation is ancient. There 
was not a word about the ancient trade of London, not a word 
about its great trading Companies, Yet surely all these are 
matters of somewhat greater historical value than the lists of 
pictures at Whitehall and Kensington which fill up so large 4 
space in the present volume. 

The remaining papers are those by Mr. Scott on the Chapter- 
House of Westminster, by Professor Westmacott on the sculpture 
of the Abbey, by Mr. Foss on the Legal History of Westminster 
Hall, and by Mr. Burtt on the Public Records. ‘The latter 


_— read ut the London Congress, July, 1866. London: John Murray, 
1867. 


| is a clear and interesting account of the different classes of Public 
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, and the way in which they severally bear upon history. 
At the meeting it was sacrifi R r p 
carried on at Jerusalem and Jericho, the connexion of which 


wide as the followers of Thierry’s school would make out. “ All 
ced to a sort of advertisement of | citizens, white and black,” would be a conceivable formula in the 
United States now; it would have been quite inconceivable in a 


qith Old London seemed very slight indeed. We are therefore | Southern State before the Civil War. 


the more glad to see it in — Mr. Scott gives a clear and 
careful account of the noble Chapter-House which he is about to 
yestore. Professor Westmacott’s paper is exceedingly amusing 
on sccount of the outside point of view from which he looks at 
everything medieval. He evidently knows nothing of medizval 
grchitecture or history, thinking for instance that the names 
“Pointed” and “ Early English ” are equivalent. In his de- 
iation of medisval work he jumbles together two things 
wbich are utterly distinct. If a medisval statue is wrong m 
anatomy, badly designed or badly executed in any way, that is 
3 fault, which its maker would doubtless have got rid of if he 
could. At the same time we must remember that the habits and 
feelings of the time allowed no opportunities for the study of 
But it is no fault at all in medieval sculpture that it 
has not the freedom and variety of Greek sculpture, that it is what 
ple call constrained, confined to a few tions, and so forth. 
Phe object of medizeval sculpture was simp y to set off and enrich 
the architecture, and it was therefore kept in strict subordination 
to the architecture. Mr. Westmacott amusingly complains that 
medieval figures are put in unnatural — even in spandrils, 
and that heads are used as corbels. They are at least not more 
unnatural than Greek Persians and Caryatides or than the queer 
wling figures of the Renaissance. At the same time we must 
Mr Westmacott the justice to say that he makes an evidently 
honest effort to be fair to what he does not understand, that he 
no means admires all the heathen abominations at which the 
go and stare in the Abbey, and that he would be quite 

to see some of them taken away. 

Mr. Foss has got together a great deal of curious information 
about Westminster Hall, but he will do well to keep at West- 
minster and not wander to Florence. It seems that in Westminster 
Hall there were formerly certain places called Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise. Some people have not unnaturally thought that 
they had a reference to the three divisions of Dante’s poem. But 
Mr. Foss answers, “‘ The occurrence of at least one of these names 
in the reign of Edward III, before Dante was born, tends to destroy 
the ingenious conceit.” When does Mr. Foss suppose that Dante 
lived? Does he think that a partisan of Henry the Seventh must 
needs have lived under the Tudors ? 

We will return, before we end, to the two 
and Mr. Green. There is something really amazing in the 
way in which Mr. Clark has got up every stone of the great 

and the zeal and vigour with whiq he goes ey 
every detail of his task. The military architecture of the 
middle ages is a study by itself. Of course, the mere archi- 
tectural style at any one date is the same whether in castles, 
houses, or churches, so that a man who can tell the date 
of a door or a window in a church can also tell the date of 
a doorway or a window in a castle. And of course a hall or 
a chapel built within a castle comes under the same rules as 
ahall or a chapel built anywhere else. But to know the exact 
military use of every portion of the defences of a mediseval castle 
is a separate pursuit, and of this knowledge Mr. Clark in England, 
like M. Viollet-le-Duc in France, is thoroughly master. He gives 
a most minute and clear account of the original Norman fortress 
and of all the later additions which have gradually gathered 
round it. He takes the opportunity also to say somewhat of the 
origin of the Norman type of fortress, at all events in Normandy. 
But he leaves out the deeply interesting fact of the introduction 
of the Norman castle into England by the foreign favourites of 
Eadward the Confessor, and the intense indignation of the a 
at the innovation. Castles, thing and name, came into England 
between 1043 and 1051. 

There are, as we hinted, one or two slips in Mr. Clark’s paper 
which he will doubtless set right if it is ever reprinted. Most of 
them seem to be mere slips of the pen, as Henry, Duke of Nor- 
mandy (p. 102), instead of Robert, John, King of Scots (p. 131), 
instead of David. Louis, son of Philip oe was not 
Dauphin (p. 110), @ much later title. “ Robert Consal ” (p. 100) 
is of course a misprint for “Consul,” and the person meant is 
doubtless Robert, Karl of Gloucester. But we do not know wh 
he should be called “ Robert Consul” more than any other Ear! 
“Consul” is simply high-polite for “ Comes.” 

__As for Mr. Green’s paper, the best epithet which we can give to 

is the somewhat keopel one “suggestive.” He seems to 

e a pleasure in touching, and only touching, on as many points 
as possible connected with the history and condition of London 
and of England, as if to hint how much there is still to work 
out in the history of the twelfth century. If, as is implied in Mr. 
Freeman’s preface to his History of the Norman Conquest, Mr. 
Green himself contemplates a work on that period, these hints will 
doubtless meet with their full development. For instance, it is some- 
what startling when we read (p. 266) “Had Henry V.[ the Emperor] 
annexed England, as at one time seemed possible, in right of his 
wife.” Here is an idea perfectly new to everybody, for which Mr. 
Green has doubtless some good grounds, but which rather takes one 
aback when one stumbles upon it quite incidentally. We are not 
quite clear whether the Norman colony in London was so distinct 
as Mr. Green thinks. The formula of “all the burgesses, French 


rs of Mr. Clark 


and English ” surely does not prove it; it is the common exhaus- 
tive formula of the times immediately following the Conquest, 


main the most striking things 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Green will find some for their several 
lines of study at the approaching meeting at ingeton-upon-Hull. 
We hope our archeological friends will not forget that that is still 
the formal name of the town, and that it is with good reason that 
it bears it. A contrast might be effectively drawn between towns 
which have grown immemorially like London and Bordeaux, and 
towns which owe their being to a recorded founder, like Hull and 
its southern sister Libourne. 


and that, on the whole, if mise 
overtake them, the fault is mainly their own. Practically, indeed, 
this may be a fair worki 
an ideal justice which 
know that our lives are often 
broken by the recklessness of 
and on whom we have staked most. Marriage 
effective opportunities for spoiling the life of another. Nobody 
can debase, harass, and 

husband ; and nobody can do a tithe so much to chill a man’s 
aspirations, to paralyse his energies, to draw the sap from his 
character, as his wife. M. About has illustrated the horror 
which can thus be brought into a life, by a story which may 
not be quite true to human nature, which 


Dr. Guest having migrated to the Journal, these two papers re- 
i that both 


in the volume. We ho 


LINFAME.* 
VERYBODY who surveys social life with any power of 
vision perceives that marriage is too frequently the means 


of checking or extinguishing the manifold capacities of a tender 
and elevated nature by mating it with mean or base conditions. 
Practically, we assume of most men and women that their lives 
are in their own hands, that each feature has been of their own 
moulding and conformation, that what they actually —- 
is the satisfactory measure of all that lay in them to accomplish, 


and incompleteness of existence 


conviction, but men who dream of 
be something more than practical 
iven into our hands soiled and 
ose whom we have loved most 
offers the most 


ruin a woman so fatally as her own 


is certainly very 
painful both in its whole conception and in some of its parti- 
cular details, but which is a prominent and striking example of 
what in reduced size is a too common experience. There is an 
advantage in choosing a set of circumstances more than ordinarily 
horrible to impress us with the weight of these circumstances 
when they do not exceed the common a. A 
smaller than that which M. Gautripon hung about his 
may stifle existence — as effectively as a larger one. 
And so far as M. A hove this 
urpose, it appears to have this significance. He is too 
ie of the requirements of art to set this purpose forth 
in large letters in the front of his book, and yet he is so 
habitually penetrated with active social sympathies that we are 
pretty sure of finding some social purpose idea at the bottom 
of all that he wrges. Though he is not one of those troublesome 
story-tellers who are for ever plucking the reader by the sleeve to 
bid him notice a point ora moral, we know that underneath his 
ve and simple narrative there is always a general idea. The 
lish mind is too apt to experience some disappointment if this 
idea does not point to or imply a practical measure, either to 
supply a want, or to extirpate an evil. Such an expectation 
curtails and fetters the conditions of literature. It is exceed- 
ingly important that we should see as deeply into social facts as 
we possibly can, without reference to any practical outcome of our 
knowledge. For vem as in the story of M. Gautripon, it is 
exceedingly important that we should learn how often a man who 
is in truth overflowing with goodness and sweetness of nature 
may pass for the most infamous of mankind, even if we see no 
means of modifying or repairing the injustice. It is much to our 
advantage to be reminded that the judgments of the world are 
constantly unjust, though the mere perception of this may 
not disclose at the same moment any remedy or thought of a 
remedy. And in the same way about marriage, or pro , or 
any other fundamental institution of modern society. It is 
desirable that we should have the light of as many ideas as pos- 
sible shed upon everything of this rank, whether the ideas point 
to practical reform or not. For, although ideas may not point to 
any radical reconstruction of an institution or anything else, they 
have the hardly less important effect of modifying ro tempering 
our en judgment, and widening our subjective convictions. 
With reference to marriage, the favourite notion of most of those 
who dwell upon the ible curse which it contains is that the 
woman is the more uent victim of the curse. It is easy to 
see why this should the case. Woman is the weaker 
vessel, and weakness naturally commands our sympathies. 
M. an are glad to say, takes the less trite view, and makes 
the man the victim. Rose-pink sentimentalism constantly misleads 
people into preposterous assumptions that men are cruel and 
to women, but that women are always pure and noble 
towards men. The existence of a certain class among women, at 
the bare thought of whose traffic we may be bowed by shame, 
has given more colour to this current doctrine of the oppression 
of women by men than it fairly deserves. It is wholesome to 
to be soonindiad that woman too plays the seducer and betrayer, 


and to us it seems rather to shcw that the distinction was not so 


* L’'Infame, Par Edmond About. Paris: Hachette. 1367. 
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M. Gautripon, ['inféme, is believed by all Paris to be the com- 
placent husband of an unfaithful wife, and he is held in universal 
detestation and contempt accordingly. His household was held to 
contain a. trinity of immorality—himself, his wife, and her lover. 
In justice, the husband who sells, the lover who buys, and the 
wile who surrenders herself like an object of merchandise, are 
all deserving of just the same disgust. But justice and public 
opinion are not identical. Paris smiled at Bréchot, as it does upon 
every conqueror; it almost pitied Emilie, the sacrifice of a 
base husband, and she seemed “as interesting as Joseph sold by 
his brethren”; upon Gautripon only fell the whole burden of the 
public indignation. For him there was no mercy, the vilest and 
most infamous of human creatures, who appeared to live on the 
sumptuous reward of his wife's infidelity. As the story is unfolded, 
the reader discovers what Paris never discovered, that the infamous 
Gautripon is in fact the noblest and most heroic of men, and that 
the intamy belongs to the pitied Emilie and the envied Bréchot. 
Gautripon had in schoolboy days become firmly and profoundly 
attached to Bréchot. Bréchot had conferred a favour upon him 
which in his eyes laid him under everlasting obligation. They 
were fast friends, though Bréchot was the son of a rich contractor, 
while Gautripon earned an independent pittance as a Government 
clerk. Bréchot took his friend at his word when he professed his 
unswerving devotion, and exacted from him the bitterest sacrifice 
that could well have been devised, though without letting Gau- 
tripon know what a burden he was taking upon his shoulders, 
For Bréchot had a mistress, the daughter of an honourable 
and severe father. Her condition made the discovery of her 
intrigue or marriage the only alternative. By a series of 
stratagems Gautripon was unsuspectingly led to believe that 
Emilie was in love with him, and to marry her. ‘The same 
day Bréchot revealed the truth to him. Gautripon was filled 
with horrer and anguish when he learned the nature of the plot 
by which his honour and happiness had been sacrificed. The same 
night Bréchot and Emilie, to release Gautripon from his load and 
to escape the mortal fury which the discovery of Emilie’s dis- 
honour would be sure to arouse in her father, shut themselves u 
in a room and attempt to commit suicide in the fumes of dnenah 
Gautripon, accidentally detecting the scheme, bursts open the door, 
and restores them to life, he hardly knows why. Their restoration 
doesnot mitigate the conditions of the problem, nor modify the 
situation. Emilie and her lover were still in a blind strait, from 
which death was the only outlet. Was M. Pigat, her father, any the 
less than before asoldierand a Breton? Was there any better reason 
now than before that he would pardon the dishonour of his child ? 
M. Gautripon felt what a responsibility the act of bursting open 
the door had imposed upon him. His train of reasoning 
was one which he found irresistibly logical. “ Lorsqu’on féconde 
un germe humain,” he argued with himself, “on s’oblige 
par cela seul 4 protéger son existence ; lorsqu’on ressuscite par 
force um homme qui avait d’excellentes raisons pour mourir, 
on s’engage tacitement 4 lui rendre la vie supportable; c’est une 
vérité de sens commun.” The first part of this theory is 
more likely to find ce than the last, though a man 
in M. Gautripon’s situation might possibly be led by 
the exaltation of his emotions to confound the two, and to 
maintain that you undertake as much by saving the life of a 
suicide as by bringing a child into the world. Our want of fore- 
sight, he reflects, is nevertheless so great “qu’on fabrique les 
enfants. sans savoir si l’on pourra les nourrir, et qu’on repéche les 
suicides de la Seine sans savoir si l’on a quelque espérance 4 leur 
rendre.” It is at this point, we think, that M. About’s story 
rather breaks down in truth to human nature. Is it possible for 
a man of the noblest nature, in the presence of two people who 
have inflicted the cruellest wrong upon him, to reason himself 
bya sophism of this a into the sacrifice of his own life, and all 
its hopes and aspirations? Men clutch at sophisms when they 
seek to justify a gratification, but a paradox which prescribes 
what is hateful and distressing is easily exposed. However, it 
may be said that, to men of a certain temper, sentiment con- 
stantly assumes the disguise of duty. Their conduct, in reality, is 
the result of impulse, but th oose to find out some moral 
obligation as a more creditable spring from which to trace 
it. Lf this turn of mind was present to M. About, it would 
have been worth while to state it, because, as it is, M. Gau- 
tripon’s heroism—the staple, that is, of the story—strikes one as 
resting on no. intelligible foundation. More than this, it strikes 
one a8 @ kind of heroism which implies, if we may say so, a signal 
lack of dignity and self- in the hero. To minister toa 
woman who has grossly deceived and outraged you when misery 

overtakes her in consequence of her own dishonour may be very 
heroic, but we feel that. this does not adequately or exhaustively 
describe the act. Such conduct is heroic, but it is something 
nore, It is only heroic to endure ruin in order that another may 
escape it, when the other has not merited it by what is ignoble 
and vile. In such a case, to survey the infliction of deserved retri- 
bution with fortitude is the loftiest height to which it is possible 
that heroism can ascend. But to M. Gautripon things did not 
P= themselves in this aspect. Preserving his own purity and 
‘onour, he accepted an impure and dishonourable position before 


the world. The penalty which he thus took himself 
force of bad a rash impulse, 
as such penalties always are, by @ thousand unforeseen cironm. 
stances. Nothing could save from ruin the life. of a. may 
who started on his career with a clog of this kind roung 
his neck. To present yourself to the world as the h 

of a woman who is in truth not your wife at all, and the 
father of children who are not your own—this is a situation out of 
which an intolerable load of wretchedness and infamy may well 
arise. It is an exaggerated illustration of the misery which 
may spring, and does constantly opring: from any ill-assorted, 
marriage, though no marriage in the world was ever of the precise 
sort invented for M. Gautripon. 

M. About works out a difficult situation with as much delicacy 
as it admits of, and he treats it in the grave realistic manner 
in which French story-tellers of the best modern school exeg), 
The story is very disagreeable, but it abounds in fine 
and it conveys an effective impression of what was in the artist's 
mind—the sometimes invincible power of accidental circ 
over human future, the bitter unfairness of many of the judgments 
of society upon the conduct of individuals, and the prolific far- 
spreading curse which overwhelms a man when he has bound 
his lot with a vile and worthless comrade. You cannot ins 
mend these things, but the contemplation of them, as held up by 
a writer so brilliant as M. About, is not unprofitable. 


THE POULTRY BOOK.* 


LTHOUGH the “ poultry mania” or “hen fever” is a thing 
of the dead past, one of its permanent results has been to 
quicken a discriminating interest in the profitable breeding of 
fowls. Demand provokes supply, and though we have already on 
our shelves half a score of “ Henwives” and “ Poultry Keepers,” 
there is no reason to doubt that the two useful treatises now 
before us will find a sale sufficient to satisfy the most sanguine 
of publishers. Our daughters dabble in fowl-keeping, and every 
manual, large or small, contains something new. Mr. Wright's 
Practical Poultry Keeper is of average coat-pocket dimensions, and 
as handy as a Murray’s Handbook. The larger volume by Mr. 
Tegetmeier is too ambitious to be a “ vade-mecum,” but it will 
be invaluable for reference ; while, from its fulness of detail and 
abundance of coloured illustrations by Harrison Weir, it. may 
answer for tarry-at-home pou fanciers nearly all the ends of a 
visit to a poultry-show. The affluence of illustration is indeed the 
speciality of Mr. Tegetmeier’s book. Its letter-press, though instruc- 
tive, copious, and gnecdotic, might seem a drawback to those 
practical people wh hold that what is to be learnt should be 
taught concisely. But these pictures, with their wonderful colour- 
ing, stimulate research and curiosity. One longs to know all one 
can about those apoplectic Cochins in cinnamon, buff, speckled, 
and white knickerbockers ; about their more sober-garbed cousins, 
the light and dark Brahmas; about those ill-looking lanky Malays, 
as vindictive apparently as their human namesakes whom one 
does not like to meet at street-crossings ; or the stately “ Spanish” 
don who looks like a spick and span ecclesiastic that has gone in 
for vestments about his upper Not less provocative of 
inquiry are the foppish Pole with a crest like that on a Life- 
guardsman’s helmet ; the John-Bullish Dorking; the Crévecceur 
with those diabolical horns atop of his crest, and the La a 
not sufficiently less devilish-looking to rebut the epithets “ wei 
and hob there is the “Silky,” a 
nigger, for although his outward man and plumage is silky whi 
pe and skin have very much of the negro, especially tt boiled 
with white sauce; and the consequential “ Bantam, i 
little fellows, as if he felt a match for the biggest. The pencilled, 
spangled, and black Hamburgs, the varieties of the beautiful and 
indigenous game-fowl, the commoner sorts from “ Dumpie.” to 
“ Barn-door,” all pass in array as we turn over s which may 
be said to give “names, weights, and colours” of. an ex- 
haustive assemblage of domestic fowls. The curiosity stimulated 
by these illustrations find ample satisfaction. 
more practical data ma: i gathered from the sm 
tensile, the larger will be found to re with discussions. of race 
and origin, with anecdotes of the peculiarities of each tribe, with 
the opinions of rival fanciers, sometimes conflicting, but. really, not 
so often at issue as those of other “ Fe is from. Mr 
Tegetmeier’s book that we glean most distinctly that. the.names 
of most of our breeds of fowls are really “misnomers.” The 
Cochins, which would better be called Shanghaes, have no. earthl: 
connexion with Cochin-China. The Brahmas. cannot. trace. 
their origin to the glowing East, or the waters of B tra, 
It is traceable to Kew ork, and to an unscrupulous Yankee 
fowl-breeder whose name was Burnham, but ought to have been 
Barnum. This worthy wrote a book to blazon the success of his 
idea that a present of a few of his birds to the Queen of England 
would not be a bad advertisement. He was rewarded by Her 
leer: pres and his fowls were housed in the Windsor 
aviary. The Hamburgs, again, have nothing German about them ; 
the silver-pencilled come from the East, the. spangled from York- 
shire and Lancashire. The “Polands” or “Polish” have no 
manner of connexion with Poland. Aldrovandus, an Italian, 


anaes By W. B. Tegetmeier. London: Routledge & 


The Practical Poultry Keeper. By L, Wright. London: Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin. 1867. 
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ho wrote in the sixteenth century, traces them to Padua; but 
Horner’s theory that their name Polish or Poll-ish arises from 

their most striking feature being their rounded “poll” or skull- 
surmounted with a crest or topknot, is so probable as to 

wP mand acceptation. ‘The Nine indeed might be biden to 


descend and trace the source of these varieties ; or if the epic 
seem less fitted for ultry themes than the didactic, lo! Mr. 
Wright will tell us that the advocates of the Cochins at their 


fisst importation averred that from their example children might 
#Jearn kind and gentle manners” better than from Dr. Watts’s 
H while Mrs. Blair of Balthavock, the authoress of the 
ife, points a lesson to the “lords of creation” from the 
Cochin cock’s admirable patience, and “the art with which he 
calms any violence of temper in his hens.” But the world at 
large will look for more prosaic details, “Querenda pecunia 
primum ; virtus post nummos!” How are we to make poultry 
y? Which are the best layers, the best sitters, the best table- 
wis? No one need close either of the volumes under review 
without abundant data on these subjects. As layers, they will 
find the palm due to the Hamburgs, or as they are sometimes 
styled, “ Dutch every-day layers” ; although the “ Spanish,” except 
jn winter, come very near them, and the Cochins and Brahmas all 
the year round, but —a = winter. The “ Polish” are good 
layers, but delicate ; and of French sorts the most prolific of eggs 
is the “Houdan.” As sitters, the meed of praise must be given 
to the “ game-fowls” and the Dorkings, both capital sitters and 
mothers also; although there is nothing amiss in Cochins or 
Brahmas in these respects. Any one who would learn the secret 
of the game-fowl’s success as a sitter and mother will glean from 
acouple of anecdotes in the Poultry Book (pp. 136-7) that the 
same qualities which enable them to vanquish kites and cats are 
likely to render them quiet on their eggs, stationary and fearless, 
ectly fitted for bringing off good broods, and more than a 
match for rats and vermin, The English pluck of this fowl is 
truly something to be proud of, and, despite all the outery of the 
humanitarians, who say that “dubbing” ought to be abolished 
with cock-fighting, we feel quite sure that the game-cock no 

more minds it than a prizefighter minds his hair being cut short. 
Mrs, Blair’s argument, that though the Dorking is as fierce a 
fighter we do not dub him, is, we are afraid, a lady’s argument ; 
and certainly the authors of the books before us take a sensible 


ing the deadliness of combats, which are a law of the game- 
’s nature, 

But to return to the paying question. We have yet to classify 
the poultry-yard in a “tabular” aspect. For table purposes 
Cochins are not good, because of their yellow skin and fat, defec- 
tive breast, and superabundance of leg, albeit the leg, as one 
author reminds us, is “ providentiall not so tough as those of 
some birds.” “Spanish” and “ Polish ” are good table-fowls, and 
so are the French fowls generally, but the La Fléche least so, on 
account of their dark legs. Game-fowls are intolerant of fatting ; 
but what there is of them is of delicate flavour. Hamburgs are 
too small for table, but more fleshy than they look, because their 
bones are small. The Brahmas stand high on account of fleshiness 
of breast; and the Malays, which are not good for much in 
themselves, when crossed with Dorkings make excellent table- 
fowl. But the Dorkings themselves are Ar for the table. 
“Delicate white flesh, symmetrical shape, and equal distribution 
of fat mark the Dorking, as it at present exists, to be the bird par 
excellence of our table-poultry.” Cocks of this breed are shown 
from 10 lbs. to 14 lbs. in and a hen less than 8} lbs. would 
have no chance of a prize. Mr. ‘Wright tells us that the gratitude 
of Dorking fanciers is due to Mr. John Douglas, of the Wolseley 
aviary, who “by selection of stock, close attention, and probably 
the help of a cross, has raised the standard of this b at least 
2 lbs.” Of this Mr. Douglas, Mr. Tegetmeier says that he sells 
fowls of nine months old at the price of a cow, the secret of which 
wonderful profit lies perhaps in his system of feeding, a glance at 
which we give from the Poultry Book :— 


When young [he writes] I give my chickens and new milk 
made which with ‘The best oatmeal is 
used for their stock food. Sheep’s head and pluck boiled and chopped up 
are given three times a week till the chicks are three weeks old. Bruised 
oats are thrown down just in the rough for them to peck at, and they are 
fed every hour from five in the morning till seven at night.—Cf. p. 88. 


It is incompatible with our limits to give any account of the 
exhaustive handling in these treatises of the kindred subject 
of turkeys, pheasants, and water-fowl ; and it is better perhaps to 
confine ourselves to a few observations arising out of a survey of 
the domestic fowl department, the pidce de resistance of both 
books. What strikes one most in penaing them is the immense 
time, care, and expense which English people lavish on preparing, 
not so much for the poultry market as the poultry show ; the greater 
pains bestowed on producing rare, though unhealthy, than hardier 
and more profitable breeds ; and the concentration of all our efforts 
upon pleasing the eye in the breeding of fowls, rather than upon 
ab public interest. Not that the money question is set 
aside. We have noticed just above fabulous = for birds of nine 
months old. Mr. Taylor ‘of Shepherd’s Bush paid a hundred 
guineas, in 1853, for a couple of Brahmas. The stimulus of Such 
_ seems to have led our countrymen to bend their yer to 

results of exhibition, rather than, like our French neighbours, 
4 the profitable supply of an article of consumption. We look 


from a fancy point of view, they as a matter of trade. 


Agriculture wisely does in France, for table-poultry.” The evils 
of our system are easy to be discerned. Unprofitable varieties 
are cherished, at absurd cost, for mere eye-service. Attention is 
not limited to the question what breeds best suit our climate for 
laying, sitting, and providing table-food all the year round, but is 
often diverted into those by-roads to fame which seek their 
end by tricks akin to those at cattle-shows, where animals are 
passed off as of an age which they are not, and pigs are made 
to counterfeit the black Chinese by the help of the blacking- 
brush. In page 109 of the Poultry Book it appears that un- 
people are in the habit of “trimming their 
irds for competition, pulling out the feathers which intercept the 
white over the eyes of the Spanish fowl, to produce the arched 
appearance which the standard requires.” The same sort of 
people trim the black feathers out of the topknot of a white- 
crested Poland, that he may “assume the virtue, though he have 
it not” of pure and spotless white. Reference is made too, in 
both books, to the poultices which amateurs more keen than 
honest have put ere now on the legs of their Spanish, the day 
before a show, to ensure them the blueish-white hue which was 
but is no longer, a sine gud non in the prize-yard. The practice of 
docking the vulture hocks which Cochins must not display if they 
would be in the ae at Birmingham, is as barbarous as 
it is dishonest. Now all these ugly tricks are brought into vogue 
by our having made the show the thing which is prior to all oom 
considerations. 
Our great object, it should seem, ought to be to meet the 
demand for eggs and table-poultry by an ample supply, and if 
— to purvey these articles of consumption, not only for 
omestic needs, but in such plenty as to be independent of forei 
markets. A careful study of the books before us will help the 
reader who has time, patience, and of course a taste for the occu- 
pation, to farm poultry to Po He will have to study the races 
of fowls, to ascertain which take kindly to confinement, and which 
cling to liberty as a law of their being; to notice which are most 
delicate of constitution, and sensitive to damp ; and to make up his 
mind to harbour none but hardy breeds, unless his drainage and 
warming ——— are first-rate. Among the less hardy he will 
find the Polish, the Spanish, and the French Crévecceurs, The 
first-named cannot endure damp, and rot under it like sheep. 
Their topknots also harbour wet, and moreover so affect their 
sight that they are timid to excess, and frequently die of fright if 
suddenly handled. The Spanish are fragile of constitution, and 
the Crévecceurs in this country very subject to roup, gapes, and 
throat-affections. Cochins, on the other hand, are Pond as nails ; 
Brahmas even harder, and the Honduras not much less hard. This 
last variety of French fowl is peculiarly intolerant of confinement, 
while it is a high credit to Cochins and Brahmas that they are 
equally content in confinement and at liberty. But this same 
liberty is dear as life to some breeds, ially the more indige- 
nous. Hamburgs will seldom sit oles uite free, are very 
erratic, and will get over a ten-foot fence. They deserve to have 
their humour, for if it is consulted they will lay from 200 tu 250 
eggs in the year. Dorkings also love to range unrestrainedly, and 
suffer much from confinement and from wet soils. The game-fowl 
likewise is never in good condition when debarred from the 
country exercise which seems required for his hardy constitution. 
Add to this that his inherent pugnacity makes him an awkward 
tenant of a limited space ; a remark which applies also to Bantams 
of game descent. As for Malays, one would never think of 
contining them without first counting the cost of their eating away 
each other’s plumage, and quarrelling with all their neighbours. 
The only makeweight indeed for unavoidable confinement is 
thorough cleanliness, ventilation, and drainage; and in reference 
to these points both volumes before us contain much useful 
matter. The gist of — experiments and of the public enter- 


warm air to these runs, which contain each a cock and five or six 
hens. But non cuivis homini; not every farmeress or henwife 
can ventilate as they do at Bromley. Nor indeed, though plenty 
of food is doubtless essential to ool ’ well doing, would it be 
within the means of many to feed chickens as sumptuously or as 
assiduously as Mr. Douglas. What then? An answer is found 
in a reiterated hint of these pages, that we should imitate and go 
hand in hand with nature. Many sorts of fowls are excellent 
foragers; many love to woo health and air under the open firma- 
ment of heaven. And, though no doubt “ half-fed fowls can 
never be made to pay,” it may be doubtful whether the worms 
and insects which hens and chickens scratch up for themselves 
are not wholesomer than the chopped-meal diet so well satirized 
in the splendid hoax about M. de Sora’s horse-fed poultry estab- 
lishment—not, as it turned out, near Paris, but i nubibus— 
where twenty-two horses daily were made mincemeat of for fowl 
food (see Poultry Book, p. 195), and whether the most splendid 
and luxurious confinement is com for health and produc- 

iveness with perfect li In truth, we quit these volumes 
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lished, is that pure air and plenty of good food are necessary 
conditions to the perfect fowl. Without going into particulars 
it om | suffice to say that, at Bromley, deodorization is 
secured by deeply covering the floors of each run with dry 
pulverized earth, regularly removed and renewed. A naeee plan 
perhaps is to have moveable boards under each perch. The ven- 
tilation, a vital point, consists at Bromley of an air-flue ree. | 
along a central corridor, which is used as a vinery, and flank 
with covered runs on either side. This affords constant pure and 
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keeping the aids and appliances of the rich give them little ad- 
vantage over the labouring poor. Ajain and again it comes out 
that, thanks to “fresh air, fresh grass, and fresh ground,” the 
chickens “reared in the country by cottagers are more vigorous 
and healthy than those bred in the most expensive poultry- 
houses.” Here is a crumb of comfort to the labouring man, who, 
sooth to say, has no small need of it. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


= last selection from the epistolary stores of Varnhagen von 
Ense * is perhaps superior in interest to any of its predeces- 
sors. It may or may not be a sign of the proximate exhaustion of 
this ample repository that the most interesting letters are not 
addressed to Varnhagen himself, and that it does not always clearl 
appear how they came into his hands. This is the case wit 
ilhelm von Humboldt’s letters to Henriette Herz, perhaps the 
most interesting of any. They were written in his youth, and exhibit 
him in a different light from anything previously published, being 
full of sentiment, often sufficiently extravagant according to our 
ema ideas. They contain a remarkable anecdote of his escape from 
rowning, and several notices of his more celebrated, though not 
more truly eminent, brother Alexander. Nor does it appear 
how Varnhagen became possessed of the French correspondence 
between Chamisso and Ceres Duvernay—ardent on the poet’s part, 
more discreet on that of the lady, who plays with her admirer as 
only a Frenchwoman can. Stégemann, the veteran administrator, 
contributes a great number of letters in disparagement of things in 
general, while the youthful Tieck, on the other hand, writes sixty- 
eight rapturous MS. pages descriptive of a tour in the Fichtelge- 
birge, in which the more romantic elements of his poetry may 
distinctly be traced. The correspondence of Prince Louis and 
Pauline Wiesel, noticed by us some time since, is completed by 
the puitication of some missing portions, and the correspondence 
between Pauline and Rahel is added. Rabhel’s letters are, as 
usual, inspired by a rare elevation of sentiment. As is also usual 
‘with her, they are too abrupt and oracular, and tempt us to 
suspect that her generous ideas and brilliant conversational 
powers have occasioned her literary abilities to be much over- 
rated. Pauiline’s letters, without a particle of pretension, are more 
interesting from their perfect simplicity and naturalness, They are 
thoroughly feminine productions, and afford a perfect picture of 
the mind of a weak, wilful, undisciplined, capricious, but very 
attractive woman. The orthography, original in every sense, 
having been amended, they may be t~:d with comfort. Among 
the curiosities of the collection are a letter from Pahlen, the 
assassin of the Emperor Paul, and another from the enigmatical 
Count de St. Germain. There is also a fair seasoning of Varn- 
hagen’s piquant comments, which rarely err on the side of good- 
nature. He seems to have been much influenced by Rahel, who, 
as a leader of intellectual society, had her full share of the petty 
feuds inseparable from literary coteries. 

Karl ener +, we believe, was christened by the malicious 
Heine “the sparrow of the Swabian school.” It has fallen to 
his lot to be the biographer of the other members of the school, 
for although Uhland is undoubtedly the lion of the book, the lion’s 
share of the contents has fallen to “the friends and contem 
raries.” This respectable society would appear to have consisted of 
Mayer himseif and his friend Justinus Kerner, a tolerable minor 

oet, but better known from his connexion with the Seeress of 

revorst. What we have here from Uhland himself is not devoid 
of value, and Mayer deserves credit for having preserved it. 
Numerous poems, hitherto unpublished, possess a fair amount of 
merit, and are at all events interesting as preliminary studies for 
the subsequent works which have made Uhland so deservedly 
famous. ‘The letters are also characteristic, and depict the writer 
as a clear-headed, strong-willed, kind-hearted, but somewhat 
abrupt and opinionated man, very simple in his tastes and habits— 
on the whole considerably resembling Wordsworth. We suspect 
he must sometimes have felt not a little annoyed at his connexion 
with the other Swabians; and indeed, after reading Mayer and 
Kerner’s correspondence, it is easy to understand how an air of 
ridicule has always attached to the coterie. The constant inter- 
change of little compliments and little couplets becomes at last 
both wearisome and absurd. Mayer, in particular, is probably 
entitled to the distinction of having written the smallest poems on 
the smallest subjects of any man alive. Yet there are interesting 
passages in his recollections—for example, his description of his 
acquaintance with Jean Paul and with Neander. 

Jr. M. Miiller’s biography of Museeus }, the author of the well- 
known Volksmdhrchen, 1s agreeable and unpretending, like its 
subject. Itis rare to find so much modesty united to so much 
merit as in the case of Musweus, A writer so superior to the arts 
by which a literary reputation is too frequently acquired or 
extended has a more than ordinary claim upon the industry of 
subsequent biographers. 

Procopius of Caesarea § is the prototype of a class of writers to 


' * Aus dem Nachlass Varnhagen’s von Ense. Briefe von Chamisso, 
Gneisenau u.s.w.; nebst Briefen, Anmerku und Notizen von Vi 
von 2 Leipzig: Brockhaus. mdon : Asher & Co. 


+ Ludwig Uhland, seine Freunde und Zeitgenossen, Yrinnerungen von 
Karl Mayer. 2 Bde. Stuttgart: Krabbe. ndon: Asher & Co. 


t Johann Karl August Musiius. Von Dr. M. Miller. Jena: Mauke. 
sof Prokopius von Césarea, Von Dr. Felix Dahn. Berlin: Mittler und 


whom the world is much indebted—those who, while seem 
identified with the spirit of their epoch, and always ready to dae 
their shares of its good things, have secretly employed t emselyes 
in delineating its follies and recording its crimes. However useful 
such a mission may be, it is not usually considered very dignified, 
or yery enviable, and the concealed assailant must always be 
liable to the imputation of corruption or private rancour, 
have defended Procopius by refusing to ascribe the famous Secre 
History to his pen. Dr. Dahn contends, unanswerably as we thi 
that it could have been written by no one else. The motives ang 
credibility of the author are another question, but we agree with 
Dr. Dahn that all we can learn of Procopius from other sources 
justifies us in placing the most favourable construction possible 
upon his conduct. If the internal evidence of his acknowled 
writings be not wholly delusive, he must be regarded as an 
and patriotic public servant, stung to the soul by the corrupti 
and misgovernment he beheld on all sides of him, and who ave 
himeelf for compulsory official adulation by the terrible severity of 
his private strictures. Humboldt’s correspondence with Vam- 
hagen affords a conspicuous parallel in our own days. Dr. Dahn’s 
labours deserve the highest commendation ; they are a model of 
tient research and conscientious fairness. Much attention js 
stowed on the philosophical and religious opinions of Procopius, 
which are much what might have been expected from an earnest 
thinker endowed with strong common sense, and surrounded 
the most childish and outrageous superstitions. In his superior} 
to these he stands alone among Byzantine historians, and it is 
much to be regretted that he left no successor competent to record 
the origin of Mahometanism. 

The history of Turkey during the period ae in the second 
division of ‘Dr. Rosen’s work * is, to a considerable degree, the 
history of the diplomacy of Europe. The spectacle of a weak State 
subsisting on the mutual jealousies of powerful allies, more than one 
of which might expect to be largely benefited by its dissolution, is 
probably unprecedented. It is also something new to see the affairs 
of a nation conducted, in return for foreign support, on principles 
utterly alien to its history and its genius. The strange drama is 
still in progress, and Dr. Rosen will not positively pronounce upon 
the catastrophe. In many respects Turkey is undeniably stronger 
than when her regeneration was taken in hand by Sultan Mahmoud, 
but her fate has come to depend in a most perilous degree on the 
fickle and self-interested politics of the chief European Cabinets, 
She is the chessboard of diplomacy, as Belgium and Lombardy 
are of warfare. The subtle and intricate moves of statecraft on 
this field are well analysed by Dr. Rosen, whose volume brings to 
mind many interesting episodes thrust out of memory by more 
recent and exciting events, such as the ardent but brief passion of 
the Porte for the Pope, while the latter was enjoying his short- 
lived reputation as a reformer. 

Dr. Rosen speaks of Russia as of another Turkey, distinguished 
from the Ottoman realm less by the de in which reform is 
needful than by that in which it is feasible. According to an ano- 
nymous writert, the fair prospects of Russian regeneration have 
been much overcast through the effect produced upon the En- 
peror’s mind by the attempt made to assassinate him last year. It 
is not surprising that the most rigorous measures should have been 
adopted against the secret association to which the assassin was 
proved to belong, but we are not bound to see in this a return to 
the system of Nicholas. 

The author of a biography of Count Bismark } ingenuously 
acknowledges his ignorance of the private history of his hero, and 
the absence of any special sources of information —— his 
public acts. As, hedoven, these for a long time p unheeded 
or misunderstood, it is rendering a real service to re-state them, 
and bring them together in a chronological sequence. Few, we 
think, willrefuse the Count the credit of having intelligently carried 
out a consistent policy. How far this policy will prove com- 
patible with the existence of Liberal institutions is a problem 
more obscure than the friends of Prussia could wish, and not 
elucidated by the comments of a writer so penetrated as this 
anonymous biographer by veneration for a Premier who has so 
many good things in his gift. 

Simon de Montfort § is a more remarkable instance than even 
Count Bismark of a statesman respecting whom public opinion has 
undergone a complete revolution. His memory has lain for 
under a load of obloquy, and Hume not unfairly epitomizes the 
prevalent view by terming him “an artful conspirator.” Since, 
however, historians have begun to consult the original sources, 
instead of relying blindly upon tradition, a wonderful change has 
been effected in their estimate of Montfort, who is now venerated 
as a sincere patriot, and the real founder of the English Parliamen- 
tary system. Dr. Pauli adopts this view in the main. His little 
monograph is delightful reading, and indeed the subject is well 
calculated to call forth his powers. Few lives have been more 
interesting than Leicester’s, more gorgeous with the pageantry ol 


* Geschichte der Tiirkei von dem Siege der Reform im Jahre 1826 bis zum 
Pariser Tractat vom Jahre 1856. Von Dr. G. Rosen. Th. 2. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Bt. Attentat vom 4, April 1866 in ‘seiner Bedeutung fiir die cultur- 
gesthichtliche Entwickelung Russlands, Von Dr.H . st. Leipzig: En- 


gelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
ats Graf Bismarck. Ein Lebensbild. Altenburg: Hager. London: Asher 
§ Simon von Montfort, Graf, von Leicester, der des Hause de 
on 


Gemeinen, Von Reinhold Pauli, Tubingen: Laupp. 
& Norgate. 
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replete with picturesque incidents and | so by the publication of the author’s MS. additions and corrections 
pd = ele. Whatever view _ tchhen of the Earl’s | as well as an — of inedited letters, and an account of his 
) ome it must be acknowledged that he is a grand and | assassination, in Italian, written immediately afterwards. It seems 
ee personage both in his triumph and his overthrow. Dr. | to proceed from a well-informed person, and to have been com- 


: ly availed himself of the most recent discoveries, and 
abies particular obligations to the volume of letters edited 
by the late Dr. Shirley, and the recent article in the ——s 

‘ew attributed to the same writer. He has also made muc 
use of the litical songs of the period. 

Julius “Historical Landscapes” * are designed, in his 
own words, “to bring the choicest passages of ancient history on 
the scene with landscape illustrations.” To effect this requires, in 
the writer’s opinion, the most minute acquaintance with the 
Jocalities themselves, of which he claims to be fully possessed. 
The subjects he has selected also necessitate “ the perfect know- 
ledge of all religious ideas and systems from the utmost West to 

” end here again Herr Braun’s jealous scrutiny detects no 
und for dissatisfaction with himself. Such serene confidence is 
indeed agreeable to witness, and accounts for the somewhat 
cavalier manner in which the gifted author feels it right to 
obtrude new views and extrude old ones. It must in fairness be 
admitted that this amusing self-assertion is in part the offspring of 
a legitimate self-reliance. Herr Braun is in reality a very clever 
essayist, vigorous and picturesque in no common degree, who has 
fully accomplished his purpose of bringing some of the most 
striking scenes of history distinctly before the eye. His to 
hical knowledge is undoubtedly a very important qualification 
his task, and it is well set off with the resources of a vivid 
and masculine diction. The subjects of his essays are Rome, 
Jerusalem, Moses, Pythagoras, Alexander, Hannibal, and Charle- 

The most interesting paper in the annual historical volume of 
the Munich Academy ¢ is that by C. A. Cornelius on Henry IV.’s 

t plan for remodelling Europe, and ensuring perpetual peace. 

e writer arrives at the conclusion that Henry was never really 
jn earnest with this brilliant chimera, but employed it as a means 
of dazzling and controlling his Minister, Sully. It was, he thinks, 
a portion of the trimming policy to which he was constrained by 
his ambiguous position as a Protestant prince nominally converted 
to Catholicism. The other essays, with the exception of one on 
canon law, relate to somewhat obscure passages of German history. 

Mohler’s { great work, the Symbolik, is familiar to scientitic 
theologians all over the world, but very little seems to be gene- 
rally ao of the personal history of the author. Professor 
Worner’s confused and imperfect labours will not supply the 
deficiency, but may oy reconcile us to its continuance. There 
does not seem much to record, except’ that Mohler rose from a 
humble station by his abilities, and lived the life of a hard 
student. His private character would seem to have been most 
amiable, yet we find traces of unpleasant disputes with his 
colleagues, and are led to infer from the general tone of his 
biographer that, like Dollinger, he was too liberal and candid to 
be entirely acceptable to the dignitaries of his Church. 

It is related that a candidate for the ministry of the Kirk 
was requested, in the course of his examination, to define a 
semi-Pelagian. “ Half a Pelagian,” was the unhesitating reply. 
“What, then,” pursued the examiner, “is a Pelagian?” “O 
jus; twa semi-Pelagians!’’ Should this ever occur again, we 
should recommend that the candidate be remitted to study Dr. 
Worter §, alike for his instruction and his penance. He will find 
in it all that can well be known about Pelagianism, a subject un- 
inviting in itself, and nowise relieved or embellished by the 
graces of exposition. Dr. Wérter is a very highly trained theolo- 

ian, and goes about his work with the scientific precision of a 
2 er or an engineer. The human side of it seems hardly to exist 
for him. 

“Sleep and Death,” by F. Splittgerber ||, is in the maina 
collection of anecdotes of remarkable dreams, trances, &c., formed 
from a theological point of view. It contains much that is highly 
interesting and apparently well authenticated. 

The Paris Exhibition probably afforded the motive for the clever 
volume of sketches published by Herr Rodenberg4] and his friends. 
It does not, however, relate in any way to the great show, and 
will probably long continue to be in the main a faithful picture of 
Parisian manners and society. The most interesting papers are 
those which treat of the “ esprit Frangais ” and the contemporary 
press. 

A centenary edition of Winkelmann’s “Attempt at an Alle- 
gory” ** is a suitable memorial in itself, and is rendered yet more 


* Historische Landschaften. Won Julius Braun, Stuttgart: Cotta, 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Miinchner historisches Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von der historischen 
Classe der K, Akademie der Wissenschaften. Miinchen: Cotta. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

$ Johann Adam Mihler. Ein Lebensbild. Von Professor B. Worner. Mit 

en und kleinern Schriften Mihler’s herausgegeben von P. B, Gams. 
sburg: Manz. 
Der Pelagianismus nach seinem Ursprunge und seiner Lehre. Von Dr. 
F. Worter. Wagner, 
I) Schlaf und Tod, nebst den damit zusammenhingenden Erscheinungen des 
Von Franz Splittgerber. Halle: Fricke. 


j Paris bei Sonnenschein und Lampenlicht. Ein Shizzenbuch zur Weltaus- 

. Von Julius Rodenberg u.s,w. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
ie, besonders nod die Kunst. 
don: Wil- 


** Johann Winchelmann's Versuch einer A 


Séicular-Ausgabe, yon A. Dressel. Leipzig: Mendelssohn. 
jams & Norgate, 


Dr. A. Schine, Leipzig: Breitkopf 
Norgate. 


Zeit. Von F. M. Felder. 2 Bde. Leipzig : Hirzel. 
& Norgate. 


posed at the request of the celebrated philologist Fea. The letters 
are chiefly written from Italy. 

Sixteen letters from Beethoven to the Countess Erdédy* are 
interesting as exhibiting the composer in more comfortable cir- 
cumstances than we usually find him. His relations with his 
patroness and her family seem to have been thoroughly cordial, 
and they appear to have done themselves honour by appreciating 


him at his real worth. 


“ New Stories,” + by Edmund Hoefer, is a series of short tales, 


interesting in point of subject, and narrated with an energy and 


recision which we do not often find in German novels. Herr 
‘elder’s tale { belongs to the class of village stories so popular in 


Germany, and appears to be a highly favourable specimen. 


“The Fifth of May” § is a romance of low life, not by any means 


a model of art, but spirited and humorous, 


* Briefe von Beethoven an Marie Griifin Erdidy. Uerausgegeben von 
Hartel, London: Williams & 


+ Neue Geschichten. Von Edmund Hoefer. 2 Bde, Breslau : Trewendt. 


London : Williams & Norgate. 


Sonderlinge. Bregenzerwiilder Lebens- und Charakterbilder aus neuester 
London: Williams 


§ Der Fiinfte Mai. Ein Lebensbild von der Unterelbe. Von C, Rein- 


hardt. Leipzig: Wigand. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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BY SPECIAL DESIRE.—PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Conductor, Mr. W.C. Cusins. NEXT CONCERT, Monday Evening, June 17. The 
Walpurzis-Nucht, Mendelssohn; Choral Fantasia, Beethoven ; Symphony, E flat, Spohr. 
Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Vocalists, Madlic. ‘Titiens and Madile. Drasdil, Mr. 
Wilford Morgan and Mr. Santley. Reserved Seats, 15s.—L. Cuck, Addison, & Co., 63 New Bond 
Street. N.B.—Entrance by the door in Hanover Street. 


BY SPECIAL DESIRE.—PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Madile. TITIENS will sing “ Softly Sighs" (Der Freischutz), and the celebrated 
> Benedictus" (Beethoven), on Monday Evening,Junei7. Stalls, 


USICAL UNION.—ANTOINE RUBINSTEIN (first time 
since 1859), with VIEUXTEMPS, JACQUARD, &e., on ‘Tuesday, June 18, at a 
uarter-past Three. Quartet, B flat, Haydn: Trio, C minor, Piano, &c., Mendelssohn ; 
Quintet in C, Beethoven ; Solor, Pianoforte, Rubinstein. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at 
the usual places. No Free Admissions will be given to the renaming Matinées, the Press 
U. Visitors cun pay at St. James's Hal! on 
J. ELLA, Director, 18 Hanover Square. 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S BALLAD CONCERT.— 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY will givea BALLAD CONCERT at St. James's Hall, 
on Wednesduy Morning, June 19. Vocalists: Madame Maria Vilda, Mise Louisa Fyne. 
Madame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne. Madlle. Liebhart, the Misses Wells, Miss Eli 
Philp, Madame Emmeline Cole,and Madame Sainton-Doiby ; Mr. ( unsmings. Mr. Montem 
Smith, Signor De Fontanier, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Winn. Inst:umentalists: Violin, 
M. Sainton ; Contra Basso, Gener B ; Pianof Mad Arabe ia Goddard. Con- 
ductor, Mr. J. Hutton, Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 3s.; Seats. 2s. and is.—lickets to be had of 
Meuse, Goovms Dolby & Co., 230 Regent Street, W.; Mr. Austin, 28 Piccadilly ; and Boosey 
& Co., Holles Street. 


R. JOHN THOMAS’ GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 
St. James's Hall, Wednesday Evening, June 19, at Half-past Eight o'clock, when will 

ers (for the first time in London) his new work THE BRIDE OF NEATH 
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excepted and Artists who have played at 
giving their names at the Regent Street entrance. 


‘onductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 
Stalls, 2is., to be made to Mr. John T 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., and is.; at the principal Music W and at Austin's Ticket 
Offices, Regent Street and Piccadiily. 

MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD'S PERFORMANCE 

of MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS.Medame ARABELLA 
GODDARD begs to announce that she will perform a Selection of the i 
by Mendelssohn, at St. James's Hall, on Thursday Morninz, June 20, The Selection wil 
comprise two or three of the favourite Numbers each Book, and will be divided into 
Three Parts, between which Madame Sainton-Dolby will sing some of Mendelssohn's most 
favourite Liecer. To at Three o'clock. Stalls, Balcony, 3s.: Tickets, 2s. and ls. — 
of Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall; Boosey & Co., Molles Street; and the principal 

usicsellers. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND FESTIVAL BENEFIT 
CONCERT, in aid of the RESTORATION FUND, under the most distinguished 
Patronage, on Wednesday week, June 26.—Guinea Stalis, Haif Guinca Tickets, and Rio 
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Hes SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


ute SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. 
dmittance, Catalogue, 6d. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


HER! MAJESTY’S PICTURE—The MARRIAGE of H.R.H. 


oe ee of WALES—painted exp “ag! for and by command of Her Majesty 
} Ad » is, by special permission, NOW EXHIBITING at the Fine Art 
i ih daily, ron Ten till Five.—Admission, !s. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 4 &t. 
Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. Tuesday, the 18th inst., at Eight r. - 
Adjourned Discussion on Dr. James Hunt's Paper 
On PHYSIVU-ANTHROPOLOGY ; its AIM and METHOD. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Kensington.—Minister, the 
Rev. W. H. CHANNING (biographer of the Rev. Dr. Cuanntno). Stinday Services at 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m.,at TEMPORARY ROOMS, Newton House, Church Street, W. 


ine till Seven.—A: 


—= 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 199, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
‘essrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Bra in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrach Agra, Lahore. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms custom: 
and Interest Credit Balance does not fall £100. with London Banken, 
ts received for fixed periods on the following terms, v 
At5 per cont, por ann., to of Witharewal, 


At4 
At3 ditto ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for periods than Twelve of which 
on application. may be 
ills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches Bank 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, India Stock 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken . and 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay nll Pensions realized. 
, Every other d of B Money Agency, British ang Indian, 


SERVICE, FOREIGN OFFICE, INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE, HOME APPOINTMENTS. —CANDIDATES for the above are 
ily prepared by a successful TUTOR, Assistant-Master at a Public School and Author 
various Scholastic Works, assisted by the best eat Tutors. Inclusive Terms, 13 Guineas 
per month.—Address, M.A., Eastholme, Lee, Kent 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, DIRECT COMMISSIONS, 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, &c.—The Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., Chaplain 

and Agssistant-Professor and Examiner, for Nineteen Years, in the late Roval Indian Military 

Goltese, Addicoombe, continues to prepare PUPILS for the above. — Address, Bromsgrove 
ouse, Cruydon, 


SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 

TIES, and all COMPETITIVE EX BIGHT PUPILS are 

ior the above by the Rev. G. R. ROBERTS, M.A., late Fellow of Cor. Ch. Coll. 

and late Professor in "the R.I.M. Addiscombe.— Address, The Limes, 
ydo 


TNDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 


M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Sth) Wrangler, an Oxford Graduate 


(First- class in Classical Honours), and the best Masters obtainable for all the other subjects 
allowed to be taken up, re ceives Resident and Non-Resident PUPILS. Nos. 3, 4, 11, and 46 in 
the recent list of 8 Jandid were p iby Mr. Wren, Wiltshire House, Brixton, 


. Mr. Wuew is removing se his present address to 4 and 5 Powis Square, Colville Gardens, 
Bayswater, W., wi W., where he will be ready | to receive Pupils the second week in June. 


[ADA CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES for the COM- 

PETITIVE EXAMINATION are prepared by A. D. SPRANGE, M.A., assisted by 
Masters of the highest standing in all the usual admissible subjects. Reference to numerous 
successful Candidates. —Civil il Service Hall, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


[NDIAN AN CIVIL SERVICE. — Further ‘Examinations—Mr, 
rs ER, having a few Hours disengaged, 1 be happy to read with 
NTAL LANGUAGES and POLIZICAL ECONOMY. — Address, 


TH 
GENT: -EMEN in ORIEN 
29 Arundel Street. Strand, W 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY. —Mr. W. M. LUPTON 

(Author of “English History and Arithmetic for the Civil Service and Army Exami- 

nations"), assisted by qualified Tutors, rapidly and successfully prepares GENTLEMEN for 
both Services. Highest references.— Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


prREct COMMISSIONS, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
&e.-A MILITARY TUTOR, who hes prepared upwards of Two Hundred Candidates 
above, has in consequence Five of his Pupils recently passed 

E —For address A. D. Srpranoz, M.A., 12 Princes Square, 
Bayowater, w. 


(THE Rev. JOHN B. MoOLELLAN, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity Coll. Cam.,and Vicar of Bottisham, near Cambridge, receives FOUR PUPILS 
to prepare for the Universities. ‘Terms, 200 Guineas to 300 Guineas. 


TPUITION. —The Rey. T. FIELD, B.D., Vicar of Pampesford, 
Cambridge, formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. John’ s College, Cambridge, prepares 
PUPILS for the University or the C and has Vacancies at present. 
Terms at the rate of £200 per annum. 


"THE Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A., of Jesus College, Cam- 

bridge, Head Mathematical Master of Radley College, will be ready after the Summer 
Vacation to receive PUPILS to be prepared for the Army, Universities, or Professional 
pursuits.. —Address, St. Peter’s College, Radley, Abingdon. 


XCH. ANGE of PUPILS.—The HEAD-MASTER of a 

ntry Grammar School in good repute, who receives a very smal] number of Boarders 

into his Howes. at the annual rate of 60 Guineas, would be glad to take Three or Four BOYS 

in exchange for an equal number of his own Sons aged between Ten and Fourteen. The most 
unexceptionable references given and required.—Address, Rev. 8. Lopor, Horncastle. 


A N OXFOR® M.A. (Second-Class Honours in Classics), 
Master in a Public School, appointed to a Chaplaincy in Switzerland in August, wishes to 
take with him ‘Three or Four PUPILS.—Address, Rev. Q. Q. Q., Keynold’s, 167 Strand, W.C. 


A GRADUATE (B.A. Dublin), of some Experience in Tuition, 
after Midsummer, a MASTERSHIP in a School.— 
.,8 Arundel Street, Strand, 


pwo LITTLE GIRLS, Wards in Chancery, or Children of 
Parents residing in the Colonies, are sought foras PUPILS by a CLERGYMAN and 
his Wife, living in a very healthy ava icturesque Rectory, within ten minutes’ walk of a 
Railway Station. Special ad in training for a life of practical useful- 


ness, as well as in sound “elementary, “instruction vy English, 4 German, Latin, and 
Music. Trustworthy references will be given an ey. may . M. E, M., care of 
Messrs. Street Brothers, 11 Serle Street, Lincoln’ sInn, 


M. BALFOUR, Manager, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1303. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,009, 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Rn Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


ates, 
m= laims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the - a Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. ber cent., whether 


covering Buildings, Furniture, or 3 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


UN: IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—RExtep. 


sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cont, 
per annum. 
24 Suffolk Street, London, S.W. CHARLES McCABE, Secretary, 


GEN VYERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 
LIFE—FIRE—LOANS. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The QUINQUENNIAL PERIOD will close with this Year, and all Policies on the Pg. 
fisipeting ow proposals for which are received prior to the Ist of January 1808, will share 
The Bonus added to Policies in 1863 was from 20 to 60 per cent., according to the Assurer's 


age. 
The New Business is raj wat but steadily progressing, thus introducing a large and inerersing 
number of New Lives. The New Assurances effected during last year only were in excessof 
those of the entire Fourth Quine quennial Period. 
The Reserve Fund is upwards of six times the Annual Life Income. 


The Income of the Company is now £110,000 a year. 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established a.v. 1720, by Cate of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovat Excnance, Lonoon ; Branch, 29 Patt Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 

rt Barclay, Esq. William Tetiow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Holland, sq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
Edward James Daniell George F orbes Malcvimeon, Req, 
William Davidson, Esq. Henry Nelson, Esq. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq. 


Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 


Fire, Lire, and Marine Asscrances on liberal terms. 

‘Lhe Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. percent. per 
annum. 
<n Charge is , mate by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 

ssurance may be 

Life Assurances with or without pesticipetion in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Yea: 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable = ‘the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee edi a large invested Capital Stock,and 
exemption, under Koyal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

‘The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 

A Prospectusand Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


( IDRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
Designed and Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER and 
ENVEL( )PES Stamped in Colour Relief, and Tlemisates in the most elezant Style. 
CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, ENVELOPES, BALL PROGRAMMES, CARDS, and 
BILLS OF FARE, Printed and Sta’ d with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion 
At HixNRY RODRIGUES’ 42 PICK ADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sack vilie Street. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE # 
39 Souenetes Street, Strand. ’ Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
rames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. 


William Wallace, Esq. 
Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


FOREIGN ‘TOUR.—A CLERGYMAN, accustomed to Travel, 
who is about to take one of his Pupils to the French Exhibition, the Rhine, and Switzer- 
land, for about a re Weeks or 2 Month, from June 24, would be glad to meet with THREE 

more YOUTHS for the same Tour. The highest poneeaees. — Address, Rev. H. C. W., 
Mr. Coles, Newsagent, 239 High Street, Southwark, 8.. 


LAW: —ARTICLED CLERK.—A GENTLEMAN of good good 


____CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


GLASS WINDOWS _ and 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 


GTAINED CHURCH 


Education will be received as ARTICLED CLERK in a First-class C y 
Office, where he could become familiar with the Management of large Landed Estates.— 
Address, Lex, Mr. Wallis, Bookseller, Cambridge. 


T° be SOLD, a First-class Liberal-Conservative well-established 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER.—Apply to F. Esq., 141 Fenchurch Street. 


A® GENTLEMAN of great Mining Experience recommends 
Cheap SHARES in a First-class COPPER MINE, 

certain Treats ina period of time, with Dividends during the 

present Year. Price £5 per Share for Fifty, or any portion.—Address, Box ‘T 32, Manchester. 


REVERSION ARY PROPERTY and LEGACIES PUR- 
CHASED or MORTGAGED, to pay 6 per cent. yo} annum.—Written Applications 
may be sent to Mr. Morais, Solicitor, 49 Leicester Square, W.C. 


AP: PART MENTS to be LET, Furnished, in Ryder Street, 

James'’s.—A DRAWING-ROOM and One or Two BEDROOMS pa the First Floors 
also a Sitt ING-ROOM and ‘WO BEDROOMS on an Upper Floor.—For Terms and other 
particulars, apply to Morais & Co., 50 Pail Mall. 


H{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 

mond Hill, ay ee —Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. tniv. —For 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined Natural Agents—Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. ‘Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


7 
ESTABLISHMENT, Hill Side, Godalmin 
aw aor the treatment of i and Chronic Diseases under the combined a 
Processes, which are adapted to the most Delicate Constitutions. 
the Tocalit ire salubrious and beautiful, the situation being one of the finest on the Surrey 
Hi . Godalming may be reached in an hour from AT ee Station, London.—Prospectuses 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Masenty, M.R.C.S. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 


Two Set and Two Easy Chairs, a great Sora Menutnctar on the ordinary Ottoman. —_ 
of T. H. TILMEK & SON, Chair and Soft ufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 
Oxford Street, W.; and 31 and 5 justrated Price List sent post free. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


SAMUEL FISHER & 00 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 
lesiastic: and Manufacturers of every description of CHURCH 

and DOMESTIC MEDIAN AL 1 TPURNITURE, Hangings ,& 

furnished, or an II} Hobes, ty 


Re YAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
SCOTT ADIE, 115 REGENT STREET. 
at the 
Corner of Vigo Street only. 
NEW: TOILET SOAP.—“ The SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE” 


RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, half its weight of 
on Diautied | Gigeccine, and believed to be the pleasantest Toilet Soap. In Tablets 
t4 
7 Every Gevcrtion of Price's Patent Candles and Night Lights, finest Colza Oil, Household 
and other Soap, Pickles, Sauces, & 
At WILLIAM MARCHANT'S, 233 Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


GAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, or PURE COAL , TAR 
SOAP (Registered).—This unrivalled Soap, if used, will healthy 
the —— time it acts as a preventive of 
edica mony, 
To be had in Tablete, iy and Is. each, of all Chemists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. London. 


IGN-ALOE from MECCA.—PIESSE & LUBIN have the 
pleasure to announce that they ean now offer to Connoisseurs of Perfu' 
historical ALOE. A 
than the Lign-aloe. “The trees of the Lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted. "_.Numbers, 
¢. 2%, v.6. The Essence of Lign-aloes wat be sold in in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 58.; hve Lign-aloe 


‘ood, for Sachets, will be is. 08.3 38. 
Soap, 4s. lb. A Yan. made to order.—Royai 


_ 
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